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One Dollar AGAR 
a week 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For that 
amount(payable yearly)a manage 6 may geta $1,000 Twenty Year 
Endowment Policy bearing divid .ds and covering Life Insurance 
for 20 years, and payable in full to himself at the end of that time. 


Policies may be taken out from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 


Write The Prudential Today. It has Something Interesting to Tell You 
Regarding both the Investment of Your Savings and a Good Way to Make 


Money! 
YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, 
up-to-date Life Insurance Company in a profitable manner. Prudential 
Representatives Make Money. The Prudential offers an Advan- 
tageous Contract with opportunity to build up a permanent Income. 
The attention of Young Men, Particularly Young Men starting in 
business, is especially sought. 

Your City. 

Please send me free copy 


z=. \ The Prudential 


ee Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


Home Office JOHN F. DRYDEN 
NEWARK, N. J. President 


Send 
Coupon 
and obtain 
Full Informa- 
tion regarding 


Money Making 
Opportunities in 


PEIN, Sc edvssicavatvackcdumeahuatnatanes 
Sl chcccorenncsnaciinescunvadbcnaatikeusieens 


Dept. M. 











m Remington 
Typewriter 


has completed the thirty-third year of its 
history with a gain in business of 


31% 


Over the Year Before 


Our enormous increases are derived from three sources: 
from the man who is buying his first Remington; from 
the man who is buying more Remingtons ; and from the 
man who has tried other than Remingtons. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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February 
Out-of-Doors 
at San José 


on the 
- Read of a 
Thotisand Wonders 


OVER A HUNDRED 
BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR VIEWS 


of California and Oregon scenes along the 
Coast Line—Shasta Route—are in the 
**Road of a Thousand Wonders"’ Book. 
The century-old pathway of the Padres, 
Fremont’s California trail, the old Fran- 
ciscan missions and their earth colors, 
the world-famous resorts of California, the 
scenery of the Mt. Shasta Region, Cascade 
and Coast Mountains, the Big Trees and 
fir and pine forests, the upbuilding of San 
Francisco, the rich and beautiful fruit 
valleys of California and Oregon, are here 
all faithfully reproduced in colors. For 
copy, and copy of ‘‘Sunset,’’ Magazine of 
the Wideawake West, send 15 cents to 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, Dept. Q, Flood 
Building, San Francisco, California. 





Model 25, the leader of the Rambler line for 1907, stands without a superior in comfort, 
convenience and positive dependability. 

The mechanical equipment contains every feature that affords satisfaction to owner and 
operator, either for city service or long continuous tours under most severe conditions. 

See it and be convinced, or, if inconvenient to visit our nearest representative, write 
for our new catalog describing this and three other models all equally good in their 
respective classes. 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. 


Branches: 


Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
a. 














Model 25, 
35-40 H. P. 
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7% Preferred Stock 


Regal Shoe Company 


OR the purpose of increasing its working capital, enlarging its facilities, operating new stores and agencies, and to meet the 
demand for its goods which has already been created, the Regal Shoe Company offer for public subscription $1,500,000 of 


its 7 per cent. Preferred Stock. 


The Regal Shoe Company has an authorized capital stock of $5,000,000, of which $2,500,000 is 7 per cent. Preferred 


and $2,500,000 is common, par value of each share $100, full paid and non-assessable. 


is offered for public subscription. 


Only $1,500,000 of the Preferred Stock 


This Preferred Stock is preferred both as to assets and dividends, the dividends being payable quarterly on the first 


day of January, April, July and October of each year. 
This stock is not issued to liquidate any indebtedness. 


The present owners — the founders —are not selling out the business. 


Every dollar received from this sale of 15,000 shares of 7 per cent. Preferred Stock, at the par value of $100 a share, will be turned 
into the Treasury of the Corporation, and used for the immediate extension of its factory capacity, and for taking care of the 


business which is already assured. 


In September, 1893, the Regal Shoe Company was started by a young man whose sole capital consisted of $1,500, a practical 


knowledge of the shoe business, indefatigable energy, and an idea. 


The original investment of $1,500 has grown into a business 


the tangible assets and good-will of which are worth more than $5,000,000. 
The Regal Shoe Company up to the present time has located its chain of stores in the most difficult places—as far 
as competition is concerned—in the large cities ofthe country. Yet, in spite of this fact, it has achieved an unparalleled success. 
In New York City, where retail shoe competition is keenest, $32,000 worth of Regal Shoes have been sold to individual 


purchasers in one day for cash at the standard retail prices—a record never equalled by any other shoe retailer. 


Across the 


continent, in San Francisco, far from its base of supplies, one retail store of the Regal Shoe Company sells $250,000 worth each 
year, which is the largest specialty shoe business in San Francisco. 


The net earnings of the business for the last eleven years have 


been more than enough to pay above seven per cent. on the total 


issue of Preferred Stock, $2,500,000, for the entire period, and it’s estimated that the new capital will double the present net earnings. 
The Regal business has shown an annual average increase of 49 I-2 per cent. each year of its existence, selling only through its 


own exclusive stores and a few established agencies. 
fifth of the population of the United States. 


And yet, today, with our 122 stores and agencies, we are reaching only one- 


The few exclusive agencies we have been able to supply show an increase in volume of business for the year 1906 over 1905 of 


129 per cent. 
of manufacturing limitations, only forty could be accepted. 


On December 31, 1906, we had on file 7,369 applications for agencies, but up to the present time, on account 


By increasing the capital so that the manufacturing and selling facilities can be enlarged adequately and immediately, Regal 
stores and agencies will be located in every city and important town in the United States, and thus the already-created demand 
for Regal Shoes in the vast territory outside that now reached by the existing chain of Regal Stores will be supplied. 


An Exceptional Investment Opportunity 


A better opportunity to share in the profits of a thoroughly established 
business has never before been offered to the public, because never before have 
there existed conditions similar to those which make this offer of stock desirable. 

The exceptional security of an investment in Regal Preferred is proven by 
tangible assets — property in plain sight that can be seen and felt and counted. 
The Corporation owns and operates at Whitman, Mass., the largest and most 
completely equipped factory devoted exclusively to the making of fine shoes. 
All cash on hand, buildings, box factory, shoe dressing laboratories, power, heat 
and light plant, all real and personal property, machinery and equipment; all 
shoes and leather; supplies; all the Regal chain of retail stores from London to 
San Francisco are owned by the Regal Shoe Company, free and unencumbered ; 
no mortgages, no bonds. All these assets, together with a large surplus and 
depreciation fund already accumulated, positively secure the holders of 
Preferred Stock. 

The holders of Preferred Stock are further protected by the provision 
of the charter: ‘‘ No mortgage or other lien shall be placed upon any of the 


property of the company without the consent of holders of a majority in interest 
of the Preferred Stock of the Company.”’ 

The Preferred Stock is further secured by the good-will of the Regal business, 
foreign and domestic patents, and the trade mark ‘‘ Regal’’ having a value in the 
open market equal to more than the full amount of the total issue of Preferred Stock. 

A statement by the Treasurer and Managing Director, E. J. Bliss, certified 
to by disinterested chartered public accountants and appraisers of recognized 
authority, will be furnished to each purchaser of Preferred Stock to the effect 
that the corporation owns free and unencumbered, real, tangible assets of more 
than $100 for each and every share of Preferred Stoc!- sold, not including the 
value of good-will, foreign and domestic trade marks, patents and other similar 
assets owned by the Corporation. 

The net earnings for the past 11 years have been in excess of the amount 
necessary to pay 7 per cent. dividends on the total issue of Preferred Stock, 
$2,500,000, for the entire period, The latest years are the best. The current 
earnings are the largest in the history of the business. 


Present Owners—the Founders—Not Selling Out 


Up to the present time the Regal Shoe Company has been a close corpora- 
tion, its ownership being vested exclusively in its founders, and each one has a 
keen interest in perpetuating the great success achieved. 

The men actively engaged in the present management are young men in the 

prime of their powers, which fact eliminates for a long time the possibility of 
loss of prestige and earning capacity through the loss of the genius that created 
the business. They will continue to work on the same principles, and accord- 
ing to the same methods, which have been responsible for the rapid and 
profitable development of the business up to this date. 
_ _ The present owners are not selling out the business. The interest which 
is held by them, represented by the Common Stock, cannot receive one cent of 
dividend until the full dividend has been paid quarterly at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum on ail the Preferred Stock outstanding. 


The Regal Shoe Company is recognized by the shoe trade, by leading 
newspapers and by other periodicals, like World’s Work, System, National and 
McClure’s, as being the leading shoe concern in the world founded on most 
successful and practical principles. It is frequently referred to by well-known 
writers on business system as having the most efficient and systematic organi- 
zation for the handling and perpetuation of its business. 

All who are interested in this offer are cordially invited to inspect the 
factory at Whitman, Mass., and to make a thorough investigation of the books, 
files and records of the Regal Company. very facility will be afforded to all 
prospective purchasers of stock, or their representatives, who may come to the 
general offices of the company to satisfy themselves of the soundness of the 
investment. 


Fifty-three Leading Banks in Largest Cities 


from Boston to San Francisco, from St. Paul to New Orleans, have consented 
to act as depositories for the receiving of subscriptions and the delivering of 
stock certificates. A complete list of these banks will be mailed free on 
request. Or subscribers may remit direct to E. J. Bliss, Treasurer, Regal Shoe 
Company, 129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Prospectus, setting forth complete facts and data, will be mailed free on request, or may be obtained by calling at any Regal store. 


E. J. BLISS, Treas., Regal Shoe Co., 129 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Factories, Whitman, Mass. 


Remittances should be made by express or money order, or certified check. 

Subscriptions will be filled in order of their receipt. Money will draw 
interest from the date the subscription ‘is received by us. The Regal Shoe 
Company reserves the right to reject any application or to award a smaller 
amount than is applied for. 


Address all inquiries 















Travel to Pleasant Weather 


via the 


Los Angeles 
Limited 


This is the great electric- 
lighted luxury train to 


Southern 
Californi 


Over the 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 


AND 


Salt Lake Route 


Ask for booklets and 


full information § of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journad of any kind that is issned 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

women | Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette, In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. in 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, chec 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 
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Coffee Pleasures 
WITHOUT 


Coffee Penalties 
EQUAL 


pp Kneipp 
Malt 
Coffee 


80 MILLION PACKAGES 
Used in Europe Annually 


Tastes like good coffee 
Looks like good coffee 
Smells like good coffee 
Nourishes like meat 


TRY IT AND LEARN WHY! 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
will be sent upon request 


Kneipp Malt Food Co., Dept. 35, 78 Hudson St., New York 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents 















The Countess Diane 
By Henry C. Rowland 


The seashore and two young men walking along its unfamiliar sands. 
Footprints. The footprints of a girl, barefooted —an athletic girl apparently 
and tall—leading up the beach, now slow, now hurried, now in a quick 
run into the water. And then out of the water, the footprints of a man— 
but no more of the woman’s. The two young men know that there has 
been a struggle and that the woman has been carried away. They follow the 
new trail—a trail that leads them into a maze of peril and mystery, of which 
Mr. Rowland has made the fascinating story that will be our next short serial. 




















E. L. LOMAX, G, P. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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Save the 
Boat Builder’s Big 
Profit and Cost of Labor. 


21,311 amateurs —as inexpe- 
rienced as you—built boats 
last year by the Brooks System 
of exact size patterns and illus- 
trated instructions. 

Our Big Free Catalog gives com- 


plete in- i 
formation : TL 
about a) 


building boats—all sizes and kinds— 
canoes — sailboats— rowboats and 
launches—quotes prices on patterns 
—knock-down frames with patterns 
to finish and complete knock-down 
boats ready to put together, 
Reduced Prices. Patterns of all row- 
boats and canoes, $1.50 to $2.00. 
Launches and sailboats 20 ft. 
and under, $4 to $5. 21 to 30 
ft. inclusive, $5 to $10. 
Our patterns and the ma- 
terials cost but a trifle 
compared with the fac- 
tory built boat. Satis- 
faction yuaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Send for catalog. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
202 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich.,U.S.A. 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 


DEAFNESS 


“The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 













x There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 

































































Ivory Soap is the purest soap there is; and 
the most economical. 

Because of its purity, it is the only soap that 
should be allowed to come in contact with the 
face and body. For the selfsame reason, it is 
the only soap which the housewife should 
use for cleansing table linen, laces, curtains, 
colored goods, cut glass, and a hundred other 
articles for which ordinary soaps are unsafe 
and unsatisfactory. 


There is no ‘* free’® (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 
That is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most 
delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap - 9944100 Per Cent. Pure. 

















Order Your Spring Suit 
tre” Wholesale Maker 


Just Now We Are Making a Specialty 
of Blue and Gray Worsted Suits $12.00 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


Place yourself at once in direct com- 
munication with the wholesale maker. 
You can hardly realize the great 
saving it meansto you. $12.00 does 
the service of a much larger sum. 
These Blue and Gray Worsted Weaves 
are all tailored in the approved ¢ 
new spring models for men’s 
wear. Lined with guaranteed 
silk finished Venetian or French 
serge and your suit is sent under 
the broadest, legal guarantee of 
money back if not absolutely 
satisfied. The cloth is excep- 
tionally good, the tailoring so 
exquisitely done that you can’t 
tell it from a higher priced suit, 
and $12.00 is all we ask for it. 

It will astonish you whata 
benefit it is to deal direct with us, 
the wholesale makers, and mind, 
When Your Suit Arrives, YOU Are 


Always to Be the Judge, Not We 


A big line also of higher and 
lower priced materials in 

lain blacks and fancy weaves. 

mples, Spring 1907 Fashion Guide, tape-line; 
measurement chart, all entirely FREE. Better 
write for samples right now, while it’s fresh in 
your mind. Don’t delay. Address 


FELIX KAHN & CO., Established 1882 
Market & Van Buren Sts. Dept. 37 CHICAGO 


We will fill orders direct from e town where not already 
represented by local dealer. AGENTS WANTED everywhere 




























have stood the test for over 50 years, and 
arestill in the lead. Their absolute certainty 
of growth, their.uncommonly large yields of 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, 
make them the most reliable and the most 
popular everywhere. Sold by all dealers. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


—————— 
_C 


WILL YOU BE THE JUDGE? 


If you doubt our ability to fill high grade positions write 
us today for copy of Testimony, containing evidence of 
our satisfactory service to well known men and firms. 
Read these letters, then judge for yourself. ‘The verdict 
is bound to be in our favor. Positions now open include 
Salesman $1800, Teacher $1300, Manager $4000, Book- 
keeper $1200, Engineer $2000, Cost Clerk $900 and 
over 3000 others. Can you fill any of them? 


Offices in 12 Cities. 


Hapgoods 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers 


Suite 142 — 305 Broadway, New York 




















ee 
—————e 
and 
I AY S snteitiments LAY 
Catalog of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FRE 
Address BAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 224 Street, NEW YORE 
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DIARY OF 


DELIA 
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Mor, | 








ROZE at 7. 
Washed and 
dressed. Made 


mebed. I set the kit- 
tle on the gas stove 
and then furyiesly B O N O , | O 
rung the brekfust  f 

bell. The family be- 

gun to get up an our or so later. Mr. John was the first to ate. He guv a look side 
ways at the appytizing eggs befure him and the luvly staming coffee and thin wid a 
shuv pushed them away. He tuk up his paper and begun to reed, ignoaring me and 
the brekfust as if we was dirt. 

“Wont you be after ating this marning ?”’ ses I. 

“Tts all rite” ses he. ‘“‘Its all rite Delia.” 

I lingered, hoping to help hima bit. He russelled up the paper the way he has of doing 
whin provoaked and ses, in that cam and gintle way he talks when tarribly excited: 

“Delia—what are you wayting for?” 

“Nothing” ses I. ‘‘ But wont you be ating a bite aven, Mr. Johnny.” 
himsilf wid diffyculty, his vyce all the cammer for his inwurd anger. 

“Now me girl” ses he. ‘‘ You attind to your own ating. Niver 
mind me.” 

I shugged me sholders in the disdayneful way I have and 
walked kitchen-wurd. I jest reeched the dure when “ Delia!” 
ses he, calling very perlitely now. 

“Well sir?” 

“Will you kindly bring me” ses he “a cup of hot water.” 

“Hot water is it?” 

“Yep. I’m dying, Delia” ses he. 

_ “Dying!” ses I, shocked so that I drappéed and broke the china 
in me hands. 

“Confound you!” ses he, starting up. ‘‘‘Dy-et-ing’ I said.” 

“Its the same thing,” I showted back at him, and I marched 
out in a huff. By and by, I hurd Miss Claire go into 
the dining-room, and I let her ring the table bell awhile 
befure ansering. Her payshunce getting the better of 
her sinse she pokes her hed into me kitchen. Now I 
happened to be standing neerby the dure, wayting for 
further ivints. Well, as I sed, out popped Miss Claire’s 
hed throo the dure which banged aginst me own, while 
me frying pan wint flying up on hers. 

“O! O! O1” erys she. Her mother come running down the pas- 
Sage in her nitegown, her hair scrooded up in them kid curlers. 

“What is the ma’ter?” crys she. Thin she seen the cundition of Ler 
dorter. The eggs had landed on her hed, and the fat run down her face 
m streems with the yokes for company. The mother guv me a shove, 
and at that I boorst out in me rarth. 

“Its no lady you are!” ses I. “The whole boonch of you is bad. 
Getting up at these unairthly ours and bullying the life out of a poor 


He conthrolled 























loan hard-working girl.” 
Wid that I tuk aff me aprun and throwed it at the madam’s feet. 


Including Her Experiences in General Housework and Her 
Personal Reflections upon Certain Persons in High Places 


And Then Furyissly 
Rung the Brekfust Bell 


“Will you be good 
enuff”’ ses I ‘‘to pay 
me me wages, for I’m 
for going.” 

‘Delia”’ ses she in 
the voyce she spakes 
whin dressed up fine 


WATANNA Sxcere 


theres company for dinner—‘ Delia” ses she, “‘your month is up on the 24th. You 
will get nothing till then.” 

‘‘Indade!”’ ses I. ‘‘Then I’ll set here till the 24th, but divil a bit of work will I be 
doing,’’ and, wid that, I set down on me chare and faulded me arms firmly across me brist. 

“‘Delia,”’ ses the lady, ‘‘Mr. Wolley will want his chop in a minit. Master Willie will 
have fareena and a poched egg. Shredded weet biskits for Miss Claire- ' 

‘‘Mummer,” ses Miss Claire, washing her hed over me tubs, ‘‘I want nothing 

Just then Mr. James wint into the dyning-room and rung the bell lowdly. 

“‘Peeches and pancakes” ses Mrs. Wolley coldly. 

Miss Claire has her hed washed by this time, and she stands oop, wid it rolled ina 
towl. She guv me wan look—a cross betwane a shmile and a 
frown, and ses she: 

“Delia, do you wish me to get brekfust today?” 

‘‘God forbid, Miss” ses I, and wint to wark. 

Miss Claire is horty again, and she ses wid a cold look at me: 

“Very well thin Delia, till the 24th then. Come mother.” 


nothing.” 


Next day. Itsaweery world this is. Here I be, a pure, loan- 
some female alone in this crool city working for foaks wid lether 
harts. 

‘‘O wirra, wirra, wirra!’’ as me auld mother used to say. 


Next day. Aroze. Dressed. Washed. 

I wint to see me frind Minnie Carnavan last nite and feel bet- 
ter the day. Ses she: 

“Its a fool you be Delia O’Mally. The idear of you doing all 
the wark in a family of 6. Its no more sinse you same to have 
than an eediot, and you a craychure of 20 and past. Delia ses 
she, its the gurls that’s been here long that’s foolish like yursilf. 
They get stook wid wan famly who hangs on to thim for deer life. 
The new wans green from the auld country aren’t hiring out to 
do gineral housewark. Its cooking in a family of 1 or 2 they’re 
looking for and getting. Its lite chamberwark or waiting on a 
table or the like. There’s never a one so green as to hire out to 
do the hole wark of afamily. Your auld fashuned and saft”’ ses 
she. ‘Go down to Mack’s on 3rd. Avenoo. Git a job for a munth 
or so as capper.” 

**And what is that?” 

‘‘Well, you tak a job” ses Minnie, “‘ but you dont kape it.” 

‘* And what wud be the sinse of taking it for thin?’”’ 

‘‘Why, you gump, for ivery place you tak Mack gits a fee of 
$3. You get harf for fooling thim.” 







* 
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“Tts an onest gur! I am,” ses 
I wid scorn, ‘‘and its ashamed I’d 
be to mix mesilf in any such mess 
as that.” 

‘Well then,” ses she, ‘‘go down 
to the Alluyunce. Its a place 
where they get jobs for the rich.” 

“And what wud I be doing 
there?”’ 

“Dont you mind 
what I’m after man- 
ing? Its the rich ladies 
who pathronize them. 
Its a foine thing in- 
dade for thim. The 
Alluyuncee fills oop 
there houses wid the sarvants. Ifa 
loidy walks in modest-like, asking 
swately for a gurl for gineral house- 
wark, they take the fee of $2 or $3 or 
maybe $5, and thin smilingly infarm 
her that gineral housewarkers are an 
oonown quolity. ‘Tak a cook,’ ses 
Miss Flimflam, seeted at a desk. 
‘But,’ ses the lady, luking very 
thrubbled, ‘a cook wont do anny 
other work at all.’ 

““*Sumtimes they do lite londry 
wark,’ ses Miss Flimflam, yoning per- 
litely in her hand. 

“** Will they clane?’ rs 

“**Land, no!’ 

““*Wate on table?’ 

“Certainly not.’ 

“«*Thin,’ ses the lady in disthress, 
‘what am I to be doing? I moost have me wark dun.” 

““*Why,’ ses the clerk, a little more awake, ‘hire other 
girls, as the rist of our pathrons do.’ 

“‘*Oh,’ ses the lady, ‘I suppose,’ ses she after a mo- 
ment of thrubbled thort, ‘if I get an exthra woman in 
to clane and wate on table, the cook will wark cheeper?” 

‘**Hm ?’ ses the lady at the disk. ‘I big yure pardin?’ 

“«*She’d wark cheeper, I sed.’ 

““*Well, to be frank, Mrs. Hodge Podge’ answers Miss 
Flimflam at the desk, ‘a cook’s an expinsive proppysition 
in these days. Now, we have thim all the way down from 
$200 a munth to—er—well, you mite git an inexperienced 
beginnir for about $30, tho I cant promise.’ ”’ 

“Your fooling, Minnie. Shure no cook gits such a 
forchune,”’ ses J. 

“Its thruth I’m telling you. Why, I heard the uther 
day that Mrs. Vanderfool do be paying her cook $20,000 
a year, and, what’s more, the papers state theres an agyta- 
tion now on foot among the bizzy club wimmin to let the 
puir hard-warking girls, who’ve been impoased upon, yuse 
the parlor wance a week to see there company in.” 

*“Youdont say!” ses I, ‘‘and to think of me droodging for 
the starving wage of $20 per month!” 

“Well,” ses Minnie, ‘‘I wont misguide you, Delia. That 
is the wages of a green girl who niver saw a Frinch pertater 





I Seen Her Go Out 
the Dure 





“What's Up! What's Up!” 
Ses He. ““Where’s Me Chop? 
Where’s Me Chop?” 
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fryed on airth and who broils a stake in a sorspan 
cuvered snug wid water.” 


The 24th. I aroze at the ushil our. Washed. 
Dressed in me best. Miss Claire cum into me room 
brite and airly. Ses 
she: ‘‘@ Delia, here’s 
that auld green skurt 
of mine you always 
liked. Your welcame 
to it.” 

“Thanks,” ses I, 
“but I expect to be 
making sooch grand 
wages soon, Miss 
Claire, I’ll be bying 
finer skurts than 
that.” Wid that I 
pushed the skurt 
aside wid contimp. 

She got all red and pretty, as she has a habit 
whin angry, and she put up her hed hi in the air. 

“O well, if that’s the way you feel!” ses she, 
and marched out. 

Mr. John cum into me kitchen. 

‘‘ Delia,” ses he ‘‘ heres a quarter. 
sle wid me brekfust, will you?” 

I took the quarter and flipped it round. 

“Mr. Johnny,” ses I, “‘me munth is oop at 
7 a. M. this marning. I’m after waiting for me 
wages.” 

He drew up his brows frowning, and wint aff 
into his mother’s room. A moment later the 
auld gintleman himsilf cum bloostering out. 
Its his ushil custom to get up at 10. 

“What’sup? What’sup?’’seshe. ‘‘Where’smechop? 
Where’s me chop?” 

Master Willie started in to ball, and Mr. James kept ring- 
ing the table bell. Sooch a house I niverseen. Out came 
the madame in her ushil nitegown. 

‘‘Delia,”’ ses she, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you yesterday I’d decided 
to guv you anuther chance?” 

“You did mam, but Im for going now,” ses I. 

‘Go about your wark,”’ ses she, her proud voice becom- 
ing a bit narvous in toan. 

‘‘Im waiting for me wages, mam,” ses I. 

“Delia ’’? she guv a hasty look about her, thin she 
spakes in a coaxing vyce: ; 

‘‘Now, Delia, be sinsible. 
you. Now is 

Joost then, Miss Claire looks in, her face still red wid 
the snub I’m after giving her about the skurt. 

‘‘Muther,” ses she, ‘‘dont descind to begging Delia to 
remane. Jet her go. We can get on famissly widout 
her.” 

“What!” shouts Mr. James, sticking in his hed at the 
dure. ‘‘Nocook! What’sto becum of us? Are we,”’ ses he, 
“‘to go throo a like nitemare sooch as we injured befure 
the advint of Delia?” Willie now cum poaking his hed 
in between his daddy’s legs. 

‘‘Pleese, Delia,” ses he, “‘guv me my fareena. 
you, Delia,” ses he. 

“‘God love the lamb!” ses I and fleew to the stove, 
me hart going out of me body to the child. 

“Hold!” ses Miss Claire, very loftily, and she cum 
over to me and tuk the dubble boyler out of me hand. 
“‘Put on yure things,” ses she, ‘‘and go. At once,” ses 
she, ‘‘at once!” 

Then she turned to her brothers and parents. 

“Go back to the dining-room,” ses she. “J’ll get 
brekfust today.” 

Mr. James guv a dredful groan, and sloonk off to the 
dining-room, wid his hands on his stummick. 

““Mamma,” ses Miss Claire, ‘‘pay off Delia. Youve 
been composed upon long enuff” ses she. ‘‘ Hereafter 
I'll manage things.” 

And me, the last of 1700 girls in the same place —for 
so I larned from me frind the janitor’s wife —walked out 
wid me $20 in me pocket. 


Now hus- 
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The following day at Minnie Carnavan’s house. Aroze 
at 8:30. Washed—all over. Dressed in me best. Bor- 
rowed Minnie’s hat wid the grand white ostrich fether. 
Minnie wint along wid me to the Alluyunce. ‘For,’ 
ses she, ‘‘its saft you are, mavorneen.” 

After paying our fee of $1 we set around thegether 
wid meybe 40 uther unforchnut girls in a room on the 
sicond flure. ‘‘ Now, raymimber,” ses Minnie, ‘‘nogineral 
housewark for you. It’s a grand cook you be, ora foine 
first class waitress, or a grand chambermade, or a nurse 
to a babby, oonderstanding all about bottle 
feeding. Now, raymimber what you are.” 

“T begin to have misdouts, Minnie,”’ ses 
I, trimbling inwardly. 

‘Ah, go wan,” ses Minnie, wid contimp, 
and, joost thin, wan of the Miss Flimflams 
(for so Minnie has them all named) cum into 
the room and ses in a loud voyce: 








February 23, 1907 


“A nurse! I’ve a call here for a nurse. Must be first 
class. Consumtive. Wages $10 a week.” 

“Tak it!” wispers Minnie, excitedly, and she pushed me 
along. 

“Are yu a nurse?” arsks Miss Flimflam, looking at me 
misdoutfully. 

‘‘Well, mam,” ses I, “‘It’s manny a yung wan——_” 

“O deer!” ses she impayshuntly, “a trayned nurse jg 
what I want. Are there any trayned nurses here?” 

There wint a little pockmarked woman forward. 

‘“What have you dun?” arsks Miss Flimflam. 

‘Well, deerie,’’ ses the pockmarked lady, “I’ve tinded 
to invaleeds since i was so high, deerie.”’ 

““O!” ses Miss Flimflam, and wint out larfing. 

She’d been gone but a minit whin a stout Miss Flimflam 
cums ininahurry. She reeds frum a paper in her hand: 

‘2 lady’s maids, bootler, 3 chambermades—cook—jn 
fack all nicessary sarvants for a big coontry place. Now, 
first of all—a thoruly first class cook—er ——”’ 

Minnie had pushed me forward and I wint up bashfully 
befure her. 

“‘Cum along,” ses she, and she tuk me down stares into 
a grate long room, wid about twinty or thirty ladies sitting 
in grand drisses on sofies. She leeds me up to a stout old 
yung lady sitting farward on the idge of wan of the sofies, 
“This,” ses Miss Flimflam in the swatest voyce, ‘‘is Mrs, 
Regal. Tell her all about yersilf, Delia.” 

The lady set a bit further farward and lifted up wan of 
thim spicticles on top of a reel gold shtick called in Frinch 
Lorgons. 

“How old are you?” ses she. 

““Twinty” ses I. 

a five’’ puts in Minnie quickly, for she’d cum down 





wid me. 
“Ah, 25! How minny yeers have you cooked?” 
“Well mam ——,,” i began, whin Minnie put in: “Tin 
yeers.”’ 
““What wages did you get at your last place?” 
“Twinty ” T began. 





““Twinty a week,’ ses Minnie boldly. 

The lady looked tarribly startled. ‘Hoo did you wark 
for? Lit me see your riferinces,” ses she. 

Minnie hands her the boonch of papers she’s after bring- 
ing along for me, and the lady looks at them throo her 
lorgon. Me own riferince from Mrs. Wolley, which Miss 
Claire handed me proudly as I was stipping out, I also 
had handed to the lady, and I’m all oopset and red wid 
anger at the pinch on me arm Minnie is after giving me. 
The lady looks up wid her eyes shnapping. 

‘“Why, these riferinces are for 2 differunt girls,” ses 
she. 

“Luk at that, wud yer?” ses Minnie, playfully. ‘Now, 
didn’t she be after giving you my riferinces, too, by mish- 
take? This is mine,” ses she, and tuk me letter from Mrs. 
Wolley frum the lady’s hand. 

“Hoom!” ses the lady, and looks me over frum hed 
to feet throo her lorgon. 

‘‘What’s your name?”’ ses she, and refers to the letters. 

“Delia,” ses I innercently, ‘‘ Miss Delia O’Malley, if you 
plaze, mam.” 

She set up stiff. Then she got up and putrified me 
wid a horty stare. Then she swipt over to Miss Flimflam, 
her silk pitticoat swishing behind her wid anger. Miss 
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Flimflam cum over to me and ss: 
grabbed me by the arm. She pushed 
me tord the stair. 

“Minnie,” ses I upstares, “its 
seeries thrubble youve got me into 
now.” 

“Shaw!” ses Minnie. ‘‘Its dun 
ivery day. They kno it. Delia, 
there’s twinty ladies for ivery wan 
girl. Your safe from anny blacklist, 
darlint.”’ 

We seen Miss Flimflam cuming 
in at the dure, and me gilty hart 
misgiving me, I grabbed Minnie by 
the arm and we wint out of wan 
dure as Miss Flimflam wint in by 
anuther. 

“Delia, its a gump you are” ses 
Minnie wid scorn, ‘‘ but never mind, 
ye’ve dun enuff for today. We'll 
be back tomorrow.” 


Following day. Awoke. Aroze 
again at 8:30. Dressed. Washed. 

Minnie and I interfiewed the fol- 
lering ladies in regard to a position. 

Mrs. Spunk. Offered me $20 for 
cooking —2in family. Wages were 
toosmall. I refused it wid contimpt. 

Mrs. Drool. $25 cook and lon- 
dress. Minnie told her londry work 
wud spyle me hands. 

Mrs. Lambkin—8 in family— 
Cooking, $30. Minnie sed Id be 
after waring the souls of me feet off 
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plase a family of porkypines since 

you left and O! those awful cray- 

chures that came after you left. 

Why, wan of thim,”’ ses she indig- 

antly ‘‘was want to tak the soyled 

table linen—aven the lace doylies 
for dish cloths.” 

“*O Miss Claire” ses I ‘‘ you dont 
meen them buties you made yer- 
silf?”’ 

“Yes, indade,’ 
her face away. 

“Miss Claire-—”’ ses I. 

“Yes, Delia” ses she quickly, 
turning round in a bounce. 

“‘Nothing”’ ses I, angry wid me- 
silf for me weekness. 

** Delia,” ses she despritly, ‘we've 
tuk a place in the cuntry. We 
must have a girl. Its dredful to 
think of being widout one. Oh, 
Delia! do please cum wid us.” 

“‘No-o—Miss——,” ses I a bit 
tremendulussly. 

“T’ll—I'll—give you that old— 
er—its not relly old—black taffita 
jacket of mine,’’ ses she. 

I shuk me hed. 

‘and the skurt wid the box 
plates,’’ ses she, “and you can have 
that tucked shemysett,—you no, 
the one you do up so luvly.” 

“No, Miss Claire,’”’ ses I firmly, 
getting up. ‘I’m for uther wark 
than gineral housewark.”’ She got 


ses she, turning 








rooning oop and down for the 8. 
Mrs. Colebin: $30. Cooking and 
waiting on table. Minnie sed no 
cook cud be expicted to wate on table orlso. Me arms 
wud be after aking wid passing the hivvy dishes around. 


Two weeks later. I wint to the Alluyunce today for 
the first time alone. Minnie sed she was worn out wid 
kaping me frum accipting the woorthliss places offered 
by the pathrons of the Alluyunce. ‘‘ Ye shud have enuff 
spunk yersilf by now,” ses she. ‘‘Dont be saft. Ray- 
mimber ladies is your natrel inimies and bastes of prey 
on puir hilpless sarvant girls.” 

Miss Flimflam spyed me as soon as I intered, and tuk 
me by the arm just as I was going to the room upstares. 

“Tm glad” ses she corjully, ‘‘youve cum alone. Your 
frind was a inkubust”’ ses she. ‘‘ Now, cum rite along wid 
me. Theres a swate little lady wants a girl just like you,” 
ses she, “‘and she’s willing to pay you well and treet you,” 
ses she, shmiling, ‘“‘like a lady.” 

Wid that she leeds me acrost the room to wan of the 
sofies, and pushes out wid her foot wan of thim camp 
stules for the girls to set upon. 

“Good marning, mam”’ ses I, lifting up me eyes mod- 
estly, and then I give sooch a joomp the dumed stool 
dubbles up under me and down I cum wid a boomp on 
the flure. For there, sitting looking at me, very much 
surprysed and horty, is MissClaire hersilf. She smiled a bit 
whin I picked mesilf up, and ses I: 

“Why, miss, the site of your pretty face just about 
flabbergasted me. How are you?” ses I. 

“Quite well, thank you” ses she, very stiffly. 

“And your mother?” 


“ This,” Ses Miss Flimflam in the Swatest Voyce, “is Mrs. Regal. Tell Her All About Yersilf, Delia” 





er—mother is pretty well’’ ses she. 

“Your father?”’ 

““Papa is—er—about the same’’ ses she. 

“Mr. Johnny?” 

“Still dy-et-ing, Delia.” 

‘‘And Mr. James = 

“‘James—well, Delia, nun of us are very well. James 
ses he has interjecshun.” 

‘And what is that?’’ I inquires cooryissly. 

i er—a sort of pane in the —er—stummick”’ ses she. 

“Ts it billy-ake youre meening?”’ 

She blushes, and ses, ‘‘I suppose so.” 

‘“Who do be doing the cooking?’’ I arsks. 

‘“Well—er—TI tried. Delia, dont you dare to larf”’ ses 
she indigantly. 

‘“‘Larf!’’ ses I, ‘‘Why, Lor bless your hart, darlint, I'd 
more likely be weeping for the unhappy family.” 

She leened tords me, wid her horchure quite gone, and, 
looking as meek and swate as a kitten in thrubble, “ Delia,” 
ses she, ‘‘Ive had elivin girls in since you left’’ ses she. 

“You puir lamb!” 

She puts on that weedling voyce she has whin bothering 
me to let her make mussy foodge in me frying pans: 
“Delia,” ses she, ‘‘w-wudnt you like to cum back?” 

I shuk me hed. Then she set back, her horchure cum- 
ing back agin. 

“O well,” ses she, ‘‘there’s hundreds of uther girls.’ 

““Yes,’’ ses I ‘“‘the same as the elivin youve had.” 

“Delia” ses she wid pashion, ‘‘for pity sake do come 
back. I did thry to do my best, but its like attimting to 








up also. 

‘Very well, Delia,” ses she. “Its 
hard on me—so much trubble——.” 
Thin her blue eyes run over, and she walked away, wiping 
thim wid her hankychiff. I seen her go out the dure. I 
filt a sinking at me hart. Minnie Carnavan was forgotten, 
and, like the eediot she ses I am, I made a grand dash fur 
the dure, wid all the Miss Flimflams of the Alluyunce and 
the ladies thimsilves gaping after me in horrow. I seen 
Miss Claire half a block away, and I run after her puffing: 

‘Miss Claire! Darlint! Miss Claire!’’ I called after 
her. She turned about, and guv me wan look. Then 
she made a dash. Her parrysol flew out of her hand. 

“Oh, Delia—you duck !”’ ses she, and kissed me wid a 
smack, hugging and squazing me manewile. 

There cum thray yung doods marchin’ down the 
Avenoo, and, as Miss Claire taks me in her arms, the bauld 
yung chaps stud still and looked at us and shmiled. Thin 
one bint down and keerfully picked up the parrysol and 
wiped it wid the slave of his foine gray coat. As me and 
Miss Claire extrycate ourselves he offers it to her wid a 
bow. She toorned red as a peeney and her bloo eyes guv 
one luk up at the dood, then drapped demoorly. 

“Thanks” ses she. ‘‘Thanks agin” ses she, as he like- 
wise returns her rist bag. He lifted up his hat, waited a 
bit for more thanks, and thin marched aff, shmiling like 
his face wud bust. She smiles too, and ses I, boorsting: 

“Its a roomance, Miss Claire! Be all the saints in Hivin 
and airth, ye’ve luked into the eyes of your hoosband.” 

‘‘Nonsense”’ ses she, laffing, ‘‘ you’re the same old silly, 
sintimintal Delia. Cum home, deer.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE MAYOR OF CLEVELAND 


Cleveland is different from that 

“- of most city halls. There the 
Visitor, having heard that Cleveland is 
the best-governed city in the United States, will notice at 
first, perhaps, no outward difference; the building is old 
and haggard, the offices are dim, the corridors dingy, and 
through them hurry the throngs that present fleeting 
glimpses of the worried, anxious face, lined with care or 
scheming, that is typical of American cities. 

All at first is familiar and usual, but the visitor bent on 
essentials and seeking the meaning and soul of things, 
will note, presently, the pervading influence of a new 
spirit, renewing his faith in democracy and stimulating his 
hope of the ultimate success of the great American ex- 
periment. He will miss the low, cynical tone of our polit- 
ical life, the disheartening conviction that here, in these 
chambers, are going on the machinations of politicians, 
plotting to perpetuate themselves in the enjoyment of 
those privileges and perquisities we so long have regarded 
as the right of politicians and officeholders; he will miss 
the sordidness and the squalor that have made municipal 
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politics at once the disgrace and the despair of our cities; 
he will miss the sense, one might almost say the odor, of 
the machine, the boss, the ward heeler. He will miss the 
influence of practical politics. 

But no, that, after all, is just what he will find. For 
Cleveland has learned, as some other American cities have 
learned, and as all American cities are soon to learn, that 
practical politics, in its late meaning, is not practical at all, 
but most impractical—if not wasteful, extravagant, in- 
efficient and corrupt —and that the new politics in reality is 
the only practical kind. The old politics—the politics of 
the savage, wolfish party, with its machine and its boss, 
and corporate wealth and tainted money ever standing in 
its shadow —was practical only for the politician; and yet, 
not for him either, considering what it cost him in char- 
acter and how wholly it robbed him of the best of life. 
The new politics is practical for the people, who are the 
city. The old politics regarded public office as a privilege, 
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or, as it was cynically phrased, as a 
private snap; the new politics regards 
public office as a responsibility, and no 
snap at all, but a difficult, laborious, 
and yet, withal, inspiring job. 

When the visitor enters these offices he will not hear 
men talking politics; wards, precincts, committees, con- 
ventions and all that are not often spoken of. He will 
hear instead talk of the city. For Cleveland has the city 
sense —that is, the consciousness of collective effort, the 
new realization of a civic personality. In these offices he 
will find officials who are not so much political, as munic- 
ipal, experts. To be sure, the old-fashioned partisan, who 
thinks all is going well so long as his party wins, will sneer 
in reply that they can get the votes, and so they can; 
but that is because the people of Cleveland have learned 
that, in voting for these men, they are voting not for street- 
car companies or other public-utility corporations and 
special privileges, not for the few rich these support in 
luxurious idleness, but for themselves. 

The visitor will meet, in these officials, a coterie of 
interesting personalities, strongly differentiated, and yet 


























One of the Cottages on the Boys’ Farm 


working with a common aim, and that aim to realize 
democracy in their city. They are just men, of course, 
very human men, who make mistakes and all that, but 
men who are saved from their mistakes by an integrity of 
purpose —that is, they are men with ideals and aspirations. 
There, for instance, is Peter Witt, the working-man in 
politics, the radical, erstwhile blacklisted mechanic, who 
has been on strike and gone hungry because he believed in 
a principle; he is the city clerk, and yet he is more than 
that: he is a student of economics, albeit with nothing of 
the doctrinaire, nothing of the academician about him; 
he is a speaker of striking originality, a kind of agitator, 
who believes in what the Socialists—who have a name for 
everything—call ‘‘the propaganda of the shock.” He 
understands taxation and revenue; for months he con- 
ducted a tax school in the city hall and instructed thou- 
sands of citizens in that most important and least under- 
stood function of government—the raising of revenue. 


The Sort of Men Who Run the City 


HEN there are the three Directors of Public Service, 
headed by William J. Springborn, the business man in 
politics, but with this difference and novelty, that he 
regards and looks after the city’s business, instead of his 
own; in which respect he is unlike the business men who 
have too long been in politics, constructing machines, 
debauching councils and legislatures. Mr. Springborn has 
charge of the cleaning, paving and lighting of the streets, 
and, in a word, of all those municipal activities known as 
public works. One of Mr. Springborn’s colleagues on the 
Board of Public Service is the Rev. Harris R. Cooley, and 
the other is David E. Leslie. These, too, have their de- 
partments, for, in Cleveland, the Board of Public Service 
does not sit daily as a board; the directors distribute the 
public work, accomplishing what the Ohio municipal code 
should accomplish but, one is tempted to say, purposely 
tried to prevent —that is, efficiency and municipal progress. 
Each of the three Directors of Public Service is an ex- 
pert in his own department. Mr. Leslie has charge of the 
parks, and under his régime they have ceased to be main- 
tained at public expense for the exclusive use of the rich, 
a place where they may drive in victorias or speed in 
automobiles; instead they have become parks for the 
people, with no forbidding signs, ‘‘ Keep Off the Grass,” but 
with tennis courts, golf links, baseball grounds, swimming 
pools, comfort stations, playgrounds and all that. 

Mr. Cooley is the preacher in politics; the disciple 
clergyman, who, ceasing to be a mere preacher, has become 
a minister, and a minister indeed, and as Director 
of Charities and Corrections has befriended the 
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poor, . . to heal the brokenhearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 

Besides, there are Newton D. Baker, the lawyer in 
politics, likewise a novelty because he serves the people 
instead of clients who can pay large fees; he is the youth- 
ful city solicitor, with the face and the ideals of a poet, an 
expert in municipal law, who has successfully advised 
Mayor Johnson in his long legal battle with the street-car 
corporations; Edward W. Bemiss, the college professor in 
politics, the superintendent of the water-works; Carl H. 
Nau, the accountant, now city treasurer, who has been the 
mathematician of the traction problem, and Frederic C. 
Howe, the scholar in politics, lawyer, State Senator, and 
Mayor Johnson’s intimate friend and adviser, appointed 
by the Government to investigate municipal ownership in 
Europe. 

Each of these men is a specialist, and all work together 
for the advancement and upbuilding of the city; they 
really represent the people, and not some special interest ; 
they have the American, not the European, idea of govern- 
ment—that is, each regards himself as a representative, 
a trustee, and not as a ruler, and his office as a responsibil- 
ity, not as a privilege. Working thus together they have 
accomplished a great spiritual victory in freeing a people; 
they have accomplished quite as much in.a material way, 
and it is their achievements that have caused Cleveland 
to be called the best-governed city in America. 


The Mainspring of the City Government 


i CLEVELAND is the best-governed city in America, 
it is because the people of Cleveland understand self- 
government the best. It is not enough that a city have 
honest officials, that it have clean streets, an economical 
or even a“ businesslike’’ administration; not enough, even, 
that it have ‘‘good” government. These things are well 
enough, and requisite enough, but they are not all. A 
feudal despot might so rule a city; and the boss always 
promises to give the people ‘‘good government,” but to do 
this he must first wrest the government from its owners, 
the people, and they are then in the frightful danger of 
never getting it back again. 

American cities should not be ruled. America was in- 
stituted to do away with rulers, and to provide in their 
stead representatives. America has not yet accomplished 
this; we still speak an Old-World jargon, still conceive of 
officials as rulers. As if the people should elect men to put 
yokes on their necks! If Cleveland is the best-governed 
city in America, it is because the American idea of a peo- 
ple’sgovernment is better understood there than elsewhere ; 
because more of the problems of democracy have there 
been worked out; because there the people have more 
completely realized themselves as a people, as a mass. 

But behind and above all these personalities looms 
another personality—a tremendous, dynamic, magnetic 
personality, the friend, the leader of them all, the organ- 
izer of this immense American victory. That personality 
is Tom L. Johnson, who has been designated as ‘‘the 
best mayor of the best-governed city in the United 
States.” 
now possessed of a fortune, Mayor Johnson is fundamen- 
tally a democrat, a lover of people, a believer in people, 
with cultured sympathies for the aspirations of the mass, 
not for a class, of mankind. 

Mayor Johnson is round, fat, with well-cushioned nerves 
—as is necessary for one whose life is a constant warfare. 
The curly mass of hair, once black, has been thinned and 
grayed in those battles, but his mouth has not lost its 
winning smile, the lines in his face are those of a strong 


First of all, though by birth an aristocrat and , 
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Night-School at the Workhouse. The Pupils are All 
Prisoners, as are the Teachers 


character, and at fifty-two his gray eyes look out on the 
world kindly and humorously and happily. Though he 
does not believe in war or in force, Tom Johnson is essen- 
tially a fighter—an irrepressible fighter who is never 
whipped. He is always cheerful, always hopeful. 

To him yesterday was a good day, but to-day is better; 
to-day is the very best of all days, save to-morrow, which 
will be better yet. You should see him with his coterie of 
friends, followers, adorers about him, sitting before the 
wide hearth in the great hall of his Euclid Avenue home, 
one short, fat leg tucked up under him, a black cigar in his 
delicate, white, expressive hand, smiling, cheerful, confi- 
dent, sure of victory, even though another injunction has 
just been served on him, and he knows that all the forces 
of Special Privilege, his sworn enemies and implacable foes, 
are laughing in glee. His followers may be discouraged, he 
never; he only laughs, and—puts them all to work. He 
is filled with an energy that is terrible, contagious, amazing, 
appalling—an energy that is a thing to marvel at, an 
energy that is exhausting, even, to every one but himself. 

Once, when a little boy, he had laboriously set up ina 
row the animals of his little Noah’s ark. A passing skirt 
whisked them all down; a little cousin was in tears, but 
he laughed and cried in glee: 

‘Look! Look! Two of them are standing, and that’s 
enough to begin over again!”’ 

When he went to Congress they tried to shelve him. 
They put him on the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. With his genius for municipal government he went 
to work and created an upheaval in the revenue system of 
the District of Columbia. That was after he had become 
a single-taxer, and the report on taxation which he made 
to Congress was, and is, a classic document on that subject. 
He also contrived to distribute, with the help of a few 
colleagues, under his frank as a public document, more 
than a million copies of Henry George’s Protection or 
Free Trade, giving that work a larger circulation than 
all the six best-selling romantic novels ever had. 


The Books that Influenced Johnson 


‘ ¥~ JOHNSON was past thirty and had a fortune be- 
fore he came to himself. He had been a street-car 
magnate, a mere rich man before. But one day, ona rail- 
road train, a news-agent induced him, against his will, to 
buy a cheap copy of Henry George’s Social Problems. 
He read the book and was interested. Then he got Prog- 
ress and Poverty, and read that, and as there dawned 
upon him the awful realization that the poverty of the 

world had kept even pace with its progress, he 

experienced a spiritual awakening, and a revolu- 





poor, the forgotten, the imprisoned, all that 
host of a city’s population who are downand out. 
Mr. Cooley was appointed by Mayor Johnson 
Director of Charities and Corrections under the 
old Cleveland special charter, and under the new 
general municipal act was elected to the Board 
of Public Service, which succeeded to the powers 
and functions of the old directors. And here 
Mr. Cooley has continued to act as, and even to 
be called, Director of Charities and Corrections. 
He has built up an amazing system, a reformed 
workhouse, with a night-school organized and 
conducted by the prisoners themselves, with a 
system of paroles aimed to keep men out of 
prison rather than to keep them in, to help them 
rather than to hurt them. He has established a 
municipal farm of 1600 acres, where the pris- 
oners work out-of-doors, where there is a boys’ 
home, an infirmary and a tuberculosis hospital. 

“Oh, Mr. Cooley,” cried one of the boys at 
this boys’ home, ‘‘you ought to come out here 
some night and see what fine stars we have!” 

There are no stars in the slums where that 








tion was created in his life; as the Methodists 
would say, he was “‘converted.’”’ With his energy 
he sought out Henry George himself; they be- 
came fast friends, and Tom Johnson devoted 
himself thereafter to the cause of fundamental 
democracy. He had never made a speech then; 
now he is unexcelled as a campaigner, and as a 
debater, of the rough-and-ready kind, he has no 
superior. 

“Mr. Johnson,” asked his opponent in his last 
campaign, “‘isn’t it a fact that the Cleveland 
Workhouse under your administration has lost 
money?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the Mayor promptly; “we 
are not trying to make money in the Cleveland 
Workhouse; we are trying to make MEN.” 

The career of Tom Johnson is a brilliant and 
striking example of the potency of personality. 
His enemies delight to call him a “‘Boss.”” Inas- 
much as his enemies, for the most part, are either 
all bosses themselves or those whom the bosses 
represent or control-—corporation lawyers, fran- 
chise seekers, street-car and railroad magnates, 








boy came from, not even stars of hope, or were 
none until Mr. Cooley, in the real spirit of Jesus, 
began quite literally to “‘ preach the gospel to the 


There is No Military Drill as in Many Other Such Institutions. 


Destruction is Not Taught; Instead They Organize the Boys into 
a Fire Company, and the Idea of Saving is Inculcated 


The Idea of 


blathering politicians, editors of party organs, 
and all the host of the parasites of privilege— 
this accusation is compromised and weakened 
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at the outset. But the charge is, at least, worthy of 


‘ jgation. 

A tre that, in some particulars, Tom Johnson pos- 
sesses the qualities of a political boss. If an amazing 
ability to influence, organize and lead men is the deter- 
mining qualification of a boss, then Tom Johnson is a boss; 
if to win at elections is the qualification, then Tom Jqhn- 
gon is a boss; if to shape, direct and control the course 
and destiny of an administration in both its legislative 
and executive branches is to be a boss, then is he a boss. 


Little Beginnings of Big Bosses 


UT are these all that denote a boss? Are there not 
B distinctions that must be made? All bosses show the 
pewer of personality, all are natural leaders of their fellows, 
all have executive ability, the faculty of organizing and 
directing men and affairs, and that indefinable quality 
called personal magnetism. But this is not enough to de- 
termine whether a man is a boss or not. 

To determine whether or not a politician is a boss, in 
the common acceptation of the term, it is necessary to ask 
two questions: 1. How does he get his 
power? and 2. What does he do with it 
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vote for him because he is a Democrat and had his name 
on the ballot in the Democratic column, under the rooster. 
His campaigns have always been waged on local issues, 
never on national issues. His appointments have been 
made regardless of party affiliation, not as rewards for 
political services, but with a view solely to efficiency. Witt 
was a Populist, Springborn and Howe Republicans, Cooley 
was not in politics at all. Mr. Johnson had, it is true, 
“captured” the Democratic organization in Cleveland, 
and in the early days of his career he may have been con- 
fused by the old party idea, may have been influenced by 
the stock arguments about the necessity for organization, 
and yielded to the temptation to ‘‘ play machine politics.” 
But for all this he paid, and paid dearly. There were in 
Cleveland. of course, men who were selfish time-servers, 
ready to take advantage of his successful movement to 
advance themselves, but he has long since broken with 
them. 

But in all essentials, in all but name, indeed, his candi- 
dacy had been independent and non-partisan; its ideals 
have been those of the larger democracy—that is, if 
they have been democratic, it has been democratic with 





give Cleveland an artistic civic centre and make it one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world, and an inspiring 
proof of what free democracy can do in the way of munic- 
ipal art, where will the visitor find the Mayor himself? 
Probably not in the city hall; for Tom Johnson is not an 
office Mayor, exhausting himself on details. He is the 
responsible manager of the business of this tremendous 
corporation, a restless spirit of fearful energy and resist- 
less purpose, dashing about all over the city —yes, all over 
the State and nation—directing all these other men, get- 
ting an amount of work out of them that is almost appall- 
ing. Tom Johnson is primarily an executive—he has that 
strange, inexplicable, much-coveted, almost magic talent 
known as executive ability. No, the visitor will not be 
likely to find him in the city hall unless he were to meet 
him by appointment. If he were, he will state his busi- 
ness, the Mayor will listen, holding him to the issue; waiv- 
ing aside all immaterial considerations, his mind goes 
directly to the point, and forces his interlocutor’s to go 
there and stay there. Then he decides instantly—in a 
flash. His rule is to decide every question promptly and 
thus be right two-thirds of the time, rather than to hesi- 

tate, and wait, and weigh, and consider, 

and be wrong two-thirds of the time. 





when he gets it? 

In the first place, the American party 
system is responsible for the political 
boss. To be more explicit, the American 
party man—that is, the man who votes 
the straight party ticket —is responsible. 
Voters divide into factions or parties, on 
national issues; then, to promote those 
issues, they effect an elaborate organiza- 
tion, with national, State, district, county 
and city committees. The boss is a city 
product. By his power as an organizer 
he secures control of a city committee; 
having this committee he controls the 
convention; for, as of old, two can put 
ten thousand to flight, and a few men, 
with a chairman who will recognize them, 
by agreeing previously what motions to 
put, etc., can organize, sway and manage 
a convention and rule a whole people. 
They select the candidates first; then 
the delegates to the convention; finally, 
the partisans ratify their nominations 
at the polls, and the system is turned 
upside down. The boss makes the nomi- 
nations, and the voters of his party, 
feeling that they must be ‘“‘loyal’’ to 
the party, vote for the candidates who 
were chosen, not by the convention, but 
by the boss and his henchmen—that 
is, by the organization, the smoothly- 
working ‘‘ machine’’— long in advance of 
theconvention. Because of this partisan 
blindness, because the members of the 
party will always vote for its nominees, 
in local as well as in national elections, 
there is no real campaign, but a farcical 
contest in which only national issues are 
discussed; the boss, by beating the tin- 
pan of party regularity, hives the swarm- 
ing partisans, and his nominees win. To 
make his machine impregnable he effects 
an agreement with the boss of the minor- 
ity party, and henceforth is secure in his 
power, 
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Sometimes he makes mistakes; when 
he does he makes big ones, for this big 
man does everything on a big scale. But 
when he does make a mistake he is big 
enough to admit it. Hesays so frankly, 
with a wave of his expressive white 
hand, and goes on—always goes on. 

But our visitor may find him, perhaps, 
rolling ‘swiftly along the street in his 
French touring car, for buying which ma- 
chine abroad he was reproached by his 
opponents in his campaign, to whom he 
replied : 

“That complaint comes in bad grace 
from you beneficiaries of a protective 
tariff. I paid $5000 for that car abroad, 
and then I paid you $3000 more in pro- 
tective tariff duties for bringing it into 
the country.” 

Or the visitor may find him in the 
street, superintending a gang of men, 
tearing up, by his order and under police 
protection, miles of street-railway tracks 
that the city’s three-cent-fare line may 
be built; smoking a cigar the while, non- 
chalantly thrusting into his pocket the 
latest injunction the corporations have 
obtained, and ordering the work to go 
on in defiance of it. Sufficient unto the 
return day is the contempt of court he 
is committing. 

Or he may find him in Columbus, lob- 
bying with the legislature, though not, 
like other lobbyists, for the corporations, 
but for the people—that is, for municipal 
enabling acts, for the initiative and ref- 
erendum, for the recall, for home rule in 
cities, for municipal ownership, for a two- 
cent railroad fare, on which issue he ran 
twice for Governor, was accordingly 
called ananarchist aii defeated, but lived 
to see his own victory when the legisla- 
ture two years afterward almost junani- 
mously passed a two-cent-fare bill. Or 
he may be surrounded by his helpers, 
planning the next move in his five-years’ 








Thus the boss rises to power. But now, 
having risen to power, what does he do 
with that power? In whose interest is 
the city government run? The experience of American 
cities has been that the government is run for public- 
service corporations; they have been given special privi- 
leges, franchises, out of which swollen fortunes have been 
made, and for which money has been paid—not to the 
people, not to the city, but to the boss. That is, the boss 
and the government or administration he controls have 
stood for the privileged few, and not for the proscribed 
many, and that is why American municipal government 

been so extravagant, so shameless and so corrupt. The 
boss’ officials have regarded their offices as privileges, not 
a8 Tesponsibilities or trusts; they have looked out for 
special privileged interest, and not for the general com- 
munal interest. 

The decent citizen of the so-called better element has 
complained now and then, but he has seldom got beyond 
demanding that city officials should not steal the people’s 
money. No more damning indictment of American munic- 
ipal government could be drawn or imagined than this, 
that nothing more than a mere negative goodness should 

required. 

Tom Johnson has attained to political power, he has 
organized victories, and all that, but he has never run for 
Mayor on a national platform, he has never appealed to 
partisan feeling, has never invoked the spirit of party 
loyalty, has never asked the Democrats of Cleveland to 





Tom Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, Running His First Three-Cent-Fare Car 


a little ‘‘d.”’ His political power has been used in behalf 
of the people, his long, desperate battle for a three-cent 
street-car fare, now after six years at last won, shows that. 
Many other things show it, but one thing more than all— 
that all the big corporations, street and steam railroad, 
and the rest, all the special privileged interests that for 
years, through their alliance with political bosses, have 
exploited the people—all these have influenced the many 
agencies they control, party organs, the institutions of 
property, “‘society”’ itself, and kept editors, to abuse and 
vilify him as few American public men have been abused 
or vilified. 

Why? Because at last we have a business man in poli- 
tics, but in politics in a sense that the business man—that 
is, the big business man, the magnate, the financier, the 
capitalist —does not like and can hardly abide. Tom John- 
son is an example of the business man in politics in the 
only way he should be in politics. Tom Johnson for six 
years has conducted the business of the city of Cleveland 
as a business man would conduct a business—that is, for 
the benefit and profit and in the interest of those who own 
it—the people of Cleveland. He has not conducted it in 
behalf of those who do not own the city, but want to own 
it. That is why they cry out and rail against him. 

But in this dingy old city hall, soon to be replaced by 
another, one of a group of public buildings that is to 





war with the traction companies, slowly 

but irresistibly, against all the tremen- 
dous obstacles that Special Privilege, with its lawyers and 
judges and legislatures, can roll in his path, making his 
way toward a street-car line owned by the people on which 
they shall ride for three cents. 


Street Cars are This Mayor's Hobby 


TREET cars are more than Mayor Johnson’s hobby, 
they are his specialty. Out of street cars he made a 
fortune, beginning as a boy of fifteen, after the Civil War, 
which had ruined his father and left the family, one of the 
aristocratic of Kentucky, penniless; he was in the street- 
car business, first in Louisville, then in Indianapolis, then 
in Detroit, Cleveland and Brooklyn. He has seen the 
street-car business grow up since the old days when in 
cities several private individuals owned and operated the 
primitive bobtail cars drawn by mules. 

To Mayor Johnson the street car is symbolic. He hopes 
and expects to see the day when the street-car systems will 
be further developed, when they will be owned by the 
cities themselves, and operated as communal enterprises ; 
he expects to see them develop thus just as the streets on 
which they run have developed, just as other activities — 
public schools, hospitals, asylums, sewerage systems, police 
forces, fire departments, waterworks, electric lighting 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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SWOLLEN FORTUNES 


3 ~ A Mushroom, a Fortune and a National Debt — 
ee The More You Swell ’Em the Better They Get. 


—Maxims of a Monopolist. 


By WALLACE IRWIN 












Philosopher once sat 
down by a lonely 
road in order to reflect, 
when along there came 
a great Bear who, with- 
out further warning, 
began chewing the 
Philosopher's leg. 
The Philosopher 
continued to re- 
flect and the 
Bear con- 
tinued 


it IS written that a 


to chew, tilla 
Philanthro- 
pist, in pass- 
ing, became 
aware of the 
situation and 
shrieked, 
“Look out! 
That Brute 
is gnawing 
your ankle!” 

“T know 
it,”’ said the 
Philoso- 
pher, ‘‘but I 
haven’t the 
heart to in- 
terrupt him 
—he seems 
to be en- 
joying it so.”’ 

That is the 
way we, the 
People,stand 
in relation to New York’s more notorious millionaires. 
Our leg is being chewed—or pulled—at a tremendous 
rate by the Brutes with the insatiable maw and the swol- 
len fortunes; yet it seems a shame to interrupt animals 
who are enjoying a feed as they are. Yet are they enjoy- 
ing themselves thoroughly? Isn’t there dyspepsia among 
bears who chew too constantly on shin-bones and gum 
boots? Doesn’t the continual breathing of money tend 
to coat the lungs, larynx and cesophagus with a layer 
of gold-leaf fatal to moral respiration? Let us see New 
York. 

On that wealth-choked corner of Fifth Avenue where 
the River of Fortune flows into Salt Creek, and is 
overflowed by the Rising Tide of Prosperity, I beheld a 
sadly significant sight not many months ago. A celebrated 
Financier came and leaned wearily against a lamp-post. 
For days he had been traversing the streets of New York, 
alone with his chauffeur, looking for work. And he had 
found nothing to do. The Governor of the State had no 
place for him at Albany, there were no more street rail- 
ways to merge, and the treasurers of libraries had rejected 
him with cold, indifferent words—they had no time for 
millionaires; they were busy supplying the public with 
the latest works of George Barr McCutcheon. Weak, 
sick, discouraged, the Financier was bent almost to the 
sidewalk. : 

The bitter Truth stared him in the face—he must 
be forevermore a Captain of Industry in the Army of the 
Unemployed. 

The Financier wept aioud, but no one seemed to notice 
him; for New Yorkers are brutal to their millionaires. 
Unheeded his tears fell, like pearls before the passing 
swine. I alone was merciful. Laying my hand tenderly 
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on his drooping shoulder I said, ‘‘Cheer up, little one!” 
—for he was a smallish man—‘‘remember that hansom 
does as hansom cab, that every cloud has a silver lining, 
and ——”’ 

“Why drag in the money question?” inquired the 
weeping magnate quickly. ‘‘Why not leave me to forget 
it?’’ and he sobbed anew. ‘‘According to the latest 
stock bulletin my Southern Pacific investments have 
quadrupled over night. Talk about guinea-pigs! My 
dollars don’t breed—they spawn! Real-estate promoters 
have struck gold in my Nevada corner lots, my Senator 
has just stolen over 10,000 miles of timber-land, my 
surplus is all invested in mortgages on charitable insti- 
tutions and I am a Merger. 

“Tam too rich to get my wife into good society. Ihave 
been begging my son to be an artist or a philanthropist, 
but no! the little fool insists on going into business and 
increasing the family property. They call me an Octopus, 
and I am. 

“Ts it my fault? 

“No! AnOctopuscan’t help getting hungry about meal- 
time and feeding on all the suckers and jellyfish in sight 
—and yet he may have the tenderest heart in the world. 
It’s his stomach that makes him disagreeable.” 

The wretched man groaned. 

“*By 1920 I shall be a trillionaire.”’ 

“But why not dump it, burn it, give it away?” I 
inquired, clutching at hope. 

“Pooh!” replied the multi. ‘Schools, colleges, dime 
savings-banks, dime museums, divorce courts—I’ve 
founded a flock of ’em in every county on earth. I’ve 
endowed the East Side and pauperized half the State of 
New Jersey. With what result? The advertisement 
increases my profits; the more I pay out the more I 
bring in.” 

Even as I spoke a red automobile drew up to the curb 
and the millionaire stepped briskly into the machine and 
took his seat next a beautiful lady. Her gown was 
dripping jewels. It was easy to imagine that it had been 
raining diamonds and she had gone out without her 
umbrella. 

Could it be that the baffled plutocrat had found the Only 
Way of getting rid of his surplus? 

But what do you supposethe neighbors were saying back 
in Pittsburg? 

The New York 400 has to-day over 40,000 members in 
good standing. This is going briskly, even for the smart 
set. 

The 400 is numerically almost as strong as the United 
Order of Foresters, and it is better off financially because 
the dues are larger. 

The most honored and respected pirates do not, however, 
go in for society. They rely principally on golf and grand 
larceny for their amusement, and when they are not out 
of town, dodging a subpoena, they put in most of their 
spare time building huge mansions up and down Fifth 
Avenue. 

The poor man builds a house to live in, the rich man to 
rent, the plutocrat to keep away from. In the Swollen 
Fortune Section of New York you cannot help wondering 
why those lines of pompous family hotels were ever called 
private residences. In order to be considered good form 
the owners of these edifices board them up—cover win- 
dows, doors and copings with ugly, drab clapboards—while 
they linger in Newport or Scotland making themselves 
as uncomfortable as their means will permit. If you own 
an architectural behemoth in New York and want to be 
considered especially good form you must also stay away 
half the winter, thus keeping your mansion crated for 
shipment nine months out of the year. The best families, 
I am told, never unbox their palaces at all, but divide 
their time as follows: summer in Newport, autumn in 
France, winter in Italy. Thus many of the Kremlins 
which glare over Central Park are never inhabited except 
by the housekeeper and the cat; a billion dollars’ worth 
of priceless, if bogus, antiques are sewed perpetually into 
canvas sacks; miles of expensively uninteresting family 
portraits by Sargent and his imitators gaze sadly down 
upon the richest Italian carvings the Pre-Raphaelites 
of Grand Rapids have yet produced. The lord of 
the manor is sobering up at Karlsbad, the heir to the 
house is drinking himself to death at Ostend, and the 


lady of the manse is applying for , 
divorce in North Dakota. The ¢gp. 
summation of wealth and culture has 
thus come abruptly to a head. 

Due to the charming custom of 
absentee residents, Central Park East 
where the wealth and beauty of Pitts. 
burg and Tonopah have erected vag 
altars to Plutus, presents the appear. 
ance of a long line of enormous and irregular packing-boxes 
broken here and there by some stuccoed bit of French mon. 
strosity. If the owners of these boarded-up abodes are at 
home they must be living secretly in the little room off the 
kitchen, for the members of New York’s exclusive 40,009 
count it shame to be caught in town. 

An enterprising advertising man (whose own fortune 
has ulcerated considerably of late years) once perfected a 
brilliant scheme whereby the weatherboards of the 
wealthy might be converted into things of beauty and 
commerce at one violent stroke. After some observation 
and much computation he figured it out that there were 
almost fourteen miles of unused billboards standing the 
year round on the mansions of upper Fifth Avenue and 
Riverside Drive. If these spaces were plastered tastefully 
with advertising posters the result would be a relief to the 
eye, an interest to sightseers, a fortune to the promoter! 

“Think o’ how tasty, how romantic it would ’a’ been!” 
he confided to me later, tears welling to his eyes. ‘Think 
how the Rubes a-coming to New York for a summer visit 
would ’a’ enjoyed it! How the man who toots the maggy- 
phone on the rubberneck coach might ’a’ hollered in pass- 
ing: ‘To your right, ladies and gentlemen, is the famous 
Vanastorbilt mansion, the one with the dove-colored 
strips nailed over the windows. The sign-board over the 
grand doorway says, PUNK PILLS for FOOLISH 
FOLKS. The renaissance chateau to the left is the 
residence of J. Pinpoint Gorgon. The building is entirely 
concealed by the large advertising fence labeled, BILL- 
SON’S—THAT’S ENOUGH!’ 

“‘That was one o’ the greatest advertising schemes that 
never succeeded,” said the promoter sadly. ‘‘ Most of the 
Captains of Idleness that I approached said that their 
wives and daughters objected to having their names 
connected with any purely commercial enterprise.” 

Generations of dodging tax-collectors, reformers, sheriffs, 
old college chums, anarchists, etc., have bred in the 
possessors of unwieldy wealth a sort of hypocritical, 
self-conscious, offhand, ostentatious modesty. A fledg- 
ling plutocrat is apt to refer to his city mansion as “my 
den,’’ and to his flame-colored juggernautomobile as “my 
little cart.” If a multi-millionaire meets you at the club 


and says in a careless aside, “If you and your wife are in 
town Wednesday drop in and take pot-luck with us at 
seven-thirty,”’ accept, but not too lightly. Your wife will 
be expected to wear her silver-lace gown and the diamond 
tiara which Aunt Florence lent her; you will be expected 
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Though he’s very well 





to array yourself in your highest 
collar, your broadest tie, your car- 
nelian studs and your gilt waistcoat 
buttons. You may expect to sit 
down with twenty guests to a dinner 
of twenty courses, and you may 
expect a cotillon to follow the 
announcement of Miss Van Burlap’s 
engagement to the Earl of 
Nothingham. 

A Little Brother of the Rich once 
came to me with a look of almost 
human pathos in his doglike eyes. 
“Don’t you know it’s perfectly 
ripping, old chap, and all that sort 
of thing, to be saying those jolly 
nasty things about luxury and accu- 
mulated wealth and such beggarly 
rubbish—don’t you know? But the 
fact is, we’ve stolen a march on you 
—'pon my word we have! We've 
returned to the simple life, by Jove! 
laid aside the splendor and luxury 
business, and all that rot. We’ve 
gone to Tuxedo and built ourselves 
a—a bungalow!” 

Disguising myself in a hundred- 
dollar suit of overalls and attended 
only by my valet I repaired to Tuxedo to rough it a 
while in my friend’s rude cabin. I took an extra pair 
of blankets with me, because I had slept in bungalows 
before and I feared cold nights. 

At the crest of the hill, beyond the keeper’s lodge, I 
found my friend’s bungalow, a simple three-story affair 
built in Tudor-Gothic style of graystone and black 
oak with towers and flying buttresses. The path which 
led to this primitive structure was macadamized twenty 
feet on either side to allow for passing automobiles. It 
was four in the afternoon when I arrived, and my friend 
and eighteen guests were enjoying a simple country 
breakfast in a bronze dining-hall a hundred feet long. A 
corps of liveried servants were trimming the ballroom 
with palms and orchids, for the hostess was preparing an 
old-fashioned country dance for the evening. 

I found that lady and her daughter out on the veranda, 
for they did not believe in early breakfasts, they told 
me. 

“May I smoke?” asked the débutante, blushing prettily 
as she lit a fat, black cigar with her own lily-white hand. 
I had come on purpose to study the simplicity of the rich, 
I explained. 

“The rich,” said the elder lady, ‘“‘are always simple. 
They are as simple as any organism with only one cell. 
Complex thought or action becomes unnecessary to them, 
so their days and nights are devoted to the primitive 
enjoyments of extravagance and display. It is fine to 
have unlimited wealth, because you can lie like a sponge 
in a bath of liquid gold with nothing to do but absorb. 
This is called the Simple Life.” 

“Will you kindly explain to me why this magnificent 
chateau goes by the humble name of ‘bungalow’?”’ 

“Easily,” replied the lady. ‘‘There are no electric 
lights in this house, and eight of the guest-rooms are 
furnished with Navajo blankets.” 

“And why do you regard your life here as informal?” 

“Because the servants appear in half-livery,and dinner- 
coats are permitted in the evening.” 

“Do you regard your fortune as being in any way 
swollen?” 

“Well, we regard it as slightly puffed out in places— 
but there! Please don’t worry me any more with ques- 
tions. Mother has just died, and all sorts of irritating 
things have happened. Gwendolyn, won’t you please 

step over to the piano and 
play us something to cheer 
us up—there’s a dear.” 

So the gentle Gwen- 
dolyn, after tossing her a 
cigar on the lawn, touched 1, 
lightly the keys and A, 
began, in a concert-hall f, Pie AS 

Soprano which she had +f erie 
acquired in Italy at grand- | 
opera rates: 
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Though a fortune causes 
bloating 
hrough a morbid, con- 
stant gloating 
Over all the shams per- 
taining unto wealth; 
hough the man who’s 
_ always reckless 
With a diamond brooch or 
necklace 
Gets the habit and de- 
stroys his moral 
health; 





“I Haven’t the Heart to Interrupt Him ——” 


With an atmosphere that’s tainted 

By the habits of a footless, idle crew, 
Yet old Plutus goes on smoking, 
Eating, drinking, sleeping, joking— 

Very much the same as other people do. 


For a millionaire is human, now and then. 

He is bullied by his wife like other men— 
“Is my hat on straight?’’ she’ll query, 
And he’ll answer, ‘‘ Almost, deary.”’ 

For a millionaire is human, now and then. 


Though the millionaire has builded 
For himself an office gilded 

Where you very, very seldom find him in 
(Or at least a very few will), 
He will jump as high as you will 

When he sits upon the apex of a pin. 
Though he’s always on the travel 
Seeking undiscovered gravel 

In some ocean-washed resort that’s rather new, 
Yet he pines to act in summer 
Like an ordinary plumber, 

Just to stay in town as other people do. 


For a millionaire is human, now and then. 
Fond of dog-fights, children, pie, like other men. 
Pleasant days he’s always wishing 
To lay off and go a-fishing; 
For a millionaire is human, now and then. 


When a millionaire is sleeping 
And his wife wakes, almost weeping, 
., ‘‘Burglars, John! there’s one beneath the 
bed!”’ 


Then old Plutus, with a gurgle, 
Murmurs softly, ‘‘Let him burgle!”’ 

Promptly goes to sleep and covers up his head. 
But if wife, with mad insistence, 
Urges John to make resistance 

He arises, strikes a match and takes a view, 
Barks his shins and fiercely mutters 
Imprecations, which he utters 

ery much the same as other people do. 


For a millionaire is human, now and then. 

He is eloquent in pain, like other men. 
Corns and bunions keep him growling 
And a toothache sets him howling — 

For a millionaire is hum: n, now and then. 
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I should like to give youa 
passing picture of Baby Reginald 
MacSurplus, whose early career was 
identified with the beautiful, inti- 
mate home-life of the extremely 
wealthy. His mamma was often at 
home and sometimes, during the 
interval between bridge and grand 
opera, she would get a moment to 
peep into the nursery. On such 
occasions she would take the baby 
up in her splendid, white arms and 
allow it to scratch its little nose on 
the grille-work of crown jewels which 
fledged her bodice. When Reginald 
cried or fretted he was taken off for 
a trip to Peru or the Riviera. This 
same child, at the age of two days, 
cried for a milk punch and refused 
to be fed from any bottle less expen- 
sive than a burnished affair of 
Tiffany glass. He never uttered the 
childish words ‘“Da-da” and 
““Ma-ma.” His first coherent utter- 
ance was ‘‘Buy-buy!” and he said 
the same thing, with variations, 
throughout the balance of his 
wasteful career. He never played 
as other children do. His principal amusement, at the 
age of three, was making designs on the nursery floor with 
poker chips. Whenever his nurse picked up one of his 
toys for him he thoughtfully tipped her a dollar. One day 
he totally disappeared. His parents went mad with fright. 
Mr. Pinkerton put his sleuths on the trail, and after two 
hours’ search found Baby Reginald in a telephone booth 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, ringing for a cab. 

At the age of five he developed a mania for buying 
things. When he took the coachman out for a drive he 
would point at the objects desired and say firmly, ‘‘ Buy 
me that!” The servant, before leaving on such an expe- 
dition, would invariably provide himself with a bale of 
banknotes, so that baby’s every wish could be complied 
with. At the end of a busy airing the MacSurplus entcu- 
rage would come home leading a dray horse, an automobile, 
a street-car, a push-cart, a tin can, a bag of peanuts, a soda 
fountain and a toy balloon. 

One day Baby Reginald espied a saintly and distin- 
guished member of the United States Senate driving down 
the avenue. ‘‘Oh, nursie, buy me that!” cried the angel 
child. 

Here was a predicament, indeed! The Senator,as many 
persons supposed, was not for sale. How could Baby 
Reginald’s wish be complied with? 

Baby Reginald, it was obvious, had set his heart on his 
Senator. He howled wildly all the way home, refused to 
play poker with his nurse, and would not be comforted 
with the toy roulette wheel which his doting parents had 
just given him for a birthday present. For three solid 
days and three anxious nights angel Reginald shrieked 
without interruption. Seven of the fashionable physicians 
labored bravely to calm him, but in vain. 

Late on the afternoon of the fourth day a dear, white- 
haired physician waited on the elder MacSurplus and said, 
with shaking voice, ‘‘Sir, I must tell you the worst before 
it is too late. I am greatly indebted to you and yours. 
I have done you the least good for the largest fees of any 
practitioner in the city of New York—and that is no mean 
boast, my dear Mr. MacSurplus. I have removed the 
appendices from the MacSurpluses for three generations. 
Is it not my privilege to speak?”’ 

“‘Tell me the worst, Doctor!’ said the broken father. 

“Reginald, your Baby Reginald, must have his Sen- 
ator or he will squall himself to death.” 

“That is a very easy 
remedy,” replied the 
father, much relieved. So, 
on the following day, he 
bought a controlling 
interest in a railway and 
the Senator was presented 
to him asa sort of premium 
to go with the stock. Mr. 
MacSurplus promptly 
deeded the Senator over 
to his baby boy, who made 
the Senator his plaything 
and loved the old man very 
dearly. 

And this is a touching 
example of the devo- 
tion of father to child, 
is it not? 

It is one of those little, 
human stories which seem 
to put us more en rapport 
with the so-called ‘‘soul- 
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less’”’ possessors of Swollen 
Fortunes. 
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Serious and ~ 
Frivolous Facts 


Everybody’s Friend 


} / ATURALLY, the Boss of the 
United States Senate needs 
legs and ears. Nor is this 

statement to be taken to mean that 

Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 

who holds that powerful job, has 

not a full assortment, personally, 
according to correct physiological 
standards. What it means is that 
he needs extra ears and extra legs, 
and being a good, experienced, handy boss, with a card 
from the bosses’ union, he has provided himself skillfully. 

The legs are Murray A. Crane, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and the ears are John Kean, Senator from New 
Jersey. It is of the sharpness of the ears, rather than the 
cavortings of the legs, that this chronicle is written, for, 
whatever the possibilities of the legs, they are of little use 
unless the ears have heard something that furnishes work 
for the legs to do. 

There are men who invite confidence, and men who repel 
it. John Kean always has cards out to all the world to 
come and tell him troubles. Superficially, he seems to be 
a Professional Genial, with no other mission than to weep 
with you, laugh with you, and present the hearty hand- 
clasp that means so much when you have a cargo of 
thought that must be unloaded on some friendly dock. 
John Kean has a winning way with him. Four minutes 
after you have met him you are telling him your real name, 
how much you owe the bank, where you intend to spend 
the summer, and how much trouble your daughter is 
having bringing her children through the heated spell. 

You can’t escape it. John Kean is a natural receptacle 
for ali sorts of confidences, and, while you may know it 
and resolve to be most conventional in your conversation, 
very soon you are looking on Kean as your original and 
personal rock, and you are clinging to him with a frenzied 
grip and simply forcing him to hear all your hopes, fears 
and aspirations. 

Still, he doesn’t need to be forced. He likes it. It is 
meat and drink to Kean to potter around and talk to 
people, and he will talk on any subject that may occur to 
you. If he wanted to, Kean could be the Pepys of this 
period, for there is no gossip he doesn’t know, and no 
policy he has not the inside of, no motive that has not 
been explained to him fully, generally by men who are 
afraid to let themselves know what their honest thoughts 
are. 

There is no eavesdropping about it, no spying about it. 
Kean simply mingles with everybody and hears everything. 
He permeates. His laugh is jolly, and he is welcome 
everywhere. Whenever there is a measure up in the 
Senate that is vital, and there appears to be opposition to 
it, Keans starts out to find where the opposition is, what 
it is and why it is. Aldrich is a kindly enough person, and 
is likable and all that, but there are many Senators who 
will not tell him what they intend to do. Everybody will 
tell Kean, and everybody knows that Kean is finding out 
for Aldrich, but nobody protests and all confess. It is only 
John Kean, you know, who is gossiping with them, and, 
being human, the average Senator likes to gossip back. 
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Always Among Those Present 


NLY John Kean —simple soul, genial, kindly, sharer of 


troubles, helper over rough places, bearer of burdens — 
only John Kean—simple soul! Ah, yes; simple soul. 
Simple as a fox! Absolutely as unsophisticated as any 
man who has been successful in New Jersey politics and 
business for thirty years, where unsophistication grows on 
the trees. Nothing on his mind but interest im the tittle- 
tattle. Certainly not! Nothing but that and his hair, and 
as acute an appreciation of what is going on in the Senate 
and what is needed by the ruling coterie as any member of 
that coterie, and more acute than most. Oh, simple John! 
When you go into the galleries of the Senate and look 
down on the statesmen you will always find John Kean in 
his seat or in the chamber. If there are only a dozen 
Senators there, Kean is one of them. If there are eighty 


there, Kean is one of them. He always has his mind on 
He listens to the dreariest debate as if he 


his number. 
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liked it. He rarely says anything, but nobody else says 
anything that Kean does not hear. He is aware of every 
quirk and quibble. He knows where every trail leads. 
He can explain every action, and much of the time he is 
chatting with other Senators, on one of the big leather 
sofas, about any incident of the life of Washington that 
may be chattable, apparently with no concern about what 
is happening. But let things take a sudden twist and 
Kean is alert and watchful. He can tell why. 

He moves about the Senate chamber with his eyeglasses 
in his hand, and stops to talk wherever an opportunity 
offers. One moment he is laughing with Senator Tillman 
and another he is gravely discussing something with 
Senator Lodge. He has a trick of putting his arm around 
the shoulder that presses against his, and when that arm 
is there the real confidences begin. Democrats respond 
as readily as Republicans to his ministrations. Everybody 
tells him what he wants to know. 









His Simple, Winning Ways 


BOUT the only time Kean takes an active part in the 
proceedings of the Senate is when he moves an exec- 
utive session. He has that function down pat, and there 
are times when the moving of an executive session is of 
more importance than might be supposed. Kean has 
rather arrogated to himself this privilege, reminding the 

















COPYWIGHT, 1906, CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D. C 


John Kean, Senator from New Jersey 


older Senators of Don Cameron, whose specialty was 
moving that the Senate adjourn from Thursday until Mon- 
day. It was Cameron who, one Tuesday before the be- 
ginning of Lent, and rather bored with the work that was 
going on, made the celebrated motion. ‘‘Mr. President: 
As to-morrow is Ash Wednesday and as next Friday will 
be Good Friday, I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourns until Monday.” 

Senator Spooner moved an executive session one time 
when Kean was ready to do it. Kean protested vigorously. 
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About the Great « 
and the Near Great 





It was his right, he said, to make 
that motion, and he did not intend 
to be deprived of it. Spooner 
acquiesced and withdrew his 
motion. Then Kean made the 
motion with great dignity, and 
everybody laughed, including 
Kean, who, as has been said before, is 
simple —for purposes of publication, 

There has always been a tend- 
ency to make game of Kean 
because of his dilettante ways and 
his gossiping proclivities, and, as a matter of fact, from an 
outside viewpoint, Kean does not loom very large as a 
statesman. That doesn’t worry Keanany. He is carrying 
out his part in the great drama of the Senate that is played 
almost everywhere except in the Senate chamber. They 
put on an act in plain view of the audience, now and then, 
but mostly the play is played in the committee-rooms and 
in the conferences, wherever they may be held. There are 
four or five stage-managers, with Aldrich at the head of 
them. This group is slowly changing. One or two of the 
leaders of the Senate are old and tired. It is time for new 
blood. When the change is made—and it will be a long 
time, for the Senate works slowly—John Kean will be 
found in the ruling group. He is too valuable to be left 
out. 

*Ware Kean, if you would not unbosom yourself of all 
that is innermost. Do not get within the range of that 
hypnotic eye and that magnetic handshake. Do not start 
to talk about an incident at the latest great reception for 
fear you will soon be taking out your watch and showing 
him the picture in the case, and putting your hand on his 
shoulder and calling him: ‘‘Dear old John.” If you come 
within the influence you are going to give up. 

The ears of the Boss! If a poll isneeded, Kean gets it 
quickly and correctly. Ifa recalcitrant is to be sounded to 
see what he really wants, Kean drops the plummet. Ifa 
motive is to be discovered, Kean is the explorer. Aldrich 
would not be so powerful as he is if he could not get Kean’s 
information. The ears of the Boss—and they hear, they 
surely hear! 
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The Hall of Fame 


@ Ex-Senator Harris, of Kansas, is the leading shorthorn- 
cattle authority in this country. 


@ William Randolph Hearst dances jigs to amuse his 
little boy, and he has a light foot. 


CC. F. MacArthur, one of the bidders for the Panama 
Canal, was a classmate of President Roosevelt at Harvard. 


@ Mayor J. N. Adam, of Buffalo, has a fondness for dandy 
dinmont dogs, of which there are very few in this country. 
The Mayor has a kennel of them. 


CH. H. Rogers looks like a benevolent old gentleman in- 
stead of the head of ‘‘a rapacious trust,”’ which is what the 
statesmen call the Standard Oil Company. 


@ Chester S. Lord, managing editor of the New York Sun, 
is the oldest managing editor, in point of service, in New 
York. He began on the Sun more than thirty years ago. 


€ Dr. Henry van Dyke, writer of exquisite English and 
professor of Literature at Princeton, is a dapper little man, 
who always looks as if he had just come out of a bandbox. 


@ Admiral Davis, who went to Kingston after the earth- 
quake and then went away again, was the personal con- 
ductor of the Infanta Eulalia when she visited this country 
in 1893 to see the World’s Fair. He represented the 
Government. 


@ Frederick C. Stevens, the newly-appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Works in New York State, is president 
of a bank in Washington, owns a street-car line there, and 
runs a big stock farm near Attica, New York. He has 
many millions. 


@ The oldest working newspaper man in Washington is 
Mr. Crosby S. Noyes, editor of the Washington Star. 
Mr. Noyes has been in the harness in Washington for 
more than fifty years, and is now eighty-two years old 
and at his desk every day. 
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ISTAR’S position as executive head of the com- 
W bination made a radical change in his daily life. 
It was no longer possible to give any considerable 
jon of his time to his old business, and his first duty 
was to appoint a manager in his place. He selected the 
head of a department, doubled his salary and promised 
him a block of stock in the combination. The experiment 
seemed to him hazardous; but it speedily justified itself. 
Things went on quite as well as before. There is a saying 
that good men are scarce, and it had been a favorite of 
Wistar’s; but he now woke up to the inconsistency of 
proverbial wisdom, recalling the equally approved adage 

that no man is indispensable. 

The awakening struck harshly across all his old habits 
of mind; but it had this advantage, that it chimed in with 
his new mood with regard to Judith. What he had been 
all these years meant as little to the work as to her. He 
accepted both conclusions with the sardonic self-satire 
that was fast becoming habitual. 

He made a special point of visiting personally the many 
small manufacturers who had not belonged either to 
Penrhyn’s faction or his own, for it was upon these, he 
believed, that the chief hardship of the new order would 
fall. He promised himself that he would make a place for 
every goodman hefound; and there wasmore than altruism 
in this, for he was well aware that the future of any great 
combination must be founded upon men of ideas and of 
individuality of character. 

One of the weaker sisters, as he soon came to call them, 
was a man of Dutch ancestry, who had fixed upon his 
model five years before, on embarking in the business, and 
in all the extraordinary development of the motor-car 
had never seen fit to change it. He made a boast of the 
fact, and seemed actually to regard it as an achievement. 
What is more, he did a fair business with men of his own 
stripe. 

Another was an inventive genius who had varied the 
standard type of almost every part, and was the proud 
possessor of as many patents as there are varieties of 
pickles—and all this before he had put a single model on 
the market. When Wistar went out with him in his 
demonstration-car, the newly-patented ignition gave out 
on the gangway leading out of the garage; and in the 
middle of Central Park his carbureter sulked, like Achilles 
in his tent, and refused to be persuaded. Wistar put a 
few questions as to his financial resources, and found that 
he was in high hopes of finding enough capital in the near 
future to pay his last year’s bills. Then he bade him a 
good-natured adieu, and took the Fifth Avenue stage with 
a warm admiration for its simple reliability. 

Still another man was turning out numbers of runabouts 
which were built, as he frankly explained, on the principle 
of the one-dollar watch—the best thing to be had for the 
money. Wistar pointed out that with such cheap and 
ill-inished materials there was bound to be an infinite 
need of repairs. The man smiled cannily and said with 
pride that the profits of his repair-shops more than equaled 
those of the original sales. 

As the result of a month of hard labor, which included 
thousands of miles of travel, from old-world Bridgeport 
to newly-arisen San Francisco, Wistar was convinced that 
nothing is commoner in life than individuality and ideas; 
but he had not found one man or one idea worth securing 
for the combination. 

With heightened curiosity he turned his attention to 
the concerns that had gathered under Penrhyn. Many 
of them, he knew, were strong and able; but about many 
more he had his suspicions, for his ideas of trust promo- 
tions were founded upon the practice of half a dozen years 
before, when Colonial blacksmith-shops and the latest 
developments of Pittsburg brains were rolled into a con- 
glomerate mass and sold in shares of common and pre- 
ferred. To his amazement he found scarcely an instance 
in which, to use the vernacular, Penrhyn had been stung. 
When he brought his own former allies under scrutiny, he 
was obliged to admit that, though assembled by a com- 
mittee of codéperative experts, they contained a con- 
siderably larger proportion of dead wood. 

Then Wistar did some hard thinking. The sense of 
commercial values, he concluded, is a thing quite apart 
from the technical knowledge of commodities. Penrhyn 
scarcely knew a clutch from a carbureter, but he knew a 
good man and a sound plant by telepathy—or at best by 
the same sense that is making the sons of Abraham 
financiers of everything, though producers of nothing. 





The fact that 
Penrhyn had 
let Minot slip 
through his 
aptly meshed 
net Wistar now felt inclined to 
put down to the fact that he 
was only a Yankee. At the 
end of six months the late trust-buster had gained no little 
respect forhighfinance. Wistar’s next problem, to which, in 
fact, he had given a part of his time from the outset, was to 
build up the various concerns into an organic unit. His plan 
was to confine each to the production of a distinct type of 
car, the whole to include every variety for which there was 
a market. Where several factories had produced each a 
small number of cars of similar model, one now produced 
a large number of the same model. A number of factories 
he shut down at once, transferring the men and managers, 
as far as possible, to other shops. With regard to Irving- 
dale Smith, his temptation was to wipe out the nefarious 
concern. But to his surprise he found that it was well 
organized and profitable. He ended by making it essen- 
tially, what it had been superficially, a duplicate of his 
own. The plant operated in a widely different section, 
and by doing this he gained local good-will and a con- 
siderable sum in freights. 

Here as elsewhere, as far as practicable, he made each 
part, from cylinder to screw, of standard size, pattern and 
finish. The result was a vast convenience to the motoring 
public in repairs and at the same time a vast advantage 
in the manufacture. A single shop, giving regular and 
full employment to expert specialists, was able to do the 
work that had hitherto been done at irregular intervals 
by general workmen; and the gain was as great in quality 
of output as it was in cheapness. 

In facility and economy of sales the result of combina- 
tion was a notable saving. With fewer models to sell 
there was need of fewer agencies and agents, fewer ad- 
vertisements in newspapers and periodicals. The only 
competition was with single, and unimportant, makers, 
and could be more cheaply and successfully met by 
maintaining a reputation for excellence than by the aid of 
the eloquence of the writer of advertisements or the 
volubility of the agent. Before the year had passed 
Wistar was convinced that with all these savings it would 
be possible to scale down prices a good thirty per cent. and 
still gain enormous profits; and he made a special point of 
gathering minute data with a view to recommending this. 

The final advantage of combination, the power to 
regulate prices, he was slower to realize, for it was closely 
allied to the abuses he had so long abhorred—the extor- 
tion of undue profits; yet, as time went on, he saw it 
clearly and more clearly. With competition reduced to 
the minimum, and dealing in large quantities, it was 
possible to avoid irrational fluctuations both in buying raw 
materials and selling the finished product. In times of 
prosperity, he foresaw, it would be less easy for the makers 
of iron and steel to exact from him unfair terms; and 
when a business depression cut off the demand for motor- 
cars there was less likelihood that the market would be 
ruined by a desperate cutting of prices. He had accepted 
the old order of competition as one of the incidents of life 
—as earthquakes, fire and flood are incidents of the general 
life of man. But he gradually, and in part unconsciously, 
slipped into Judith’s opinion that, economic sincerity 
being granted, it was as needless as it was wasteful. 

In fact, many of the prophecies of the promoters, which 
he had laughed at only a few months ago, now seemed to 
him possibilities, even probabilities. Already he had 
reduced the cost of manufacture of the various parts so 
low that it was possible to put a skillfully designed and 
finished one-cylinder car on the market at a price within 
the means of commuters of average means. In thinking 
of the model he sometimes called it his Straphangers’ 
Scorcher, and sometimes, in memory of his friend the 
independent, his One-Dollar Wonder. But whatever he 
called it he saw that it would bring ease and health to 
thousands. In the end, it might even counteract the 
present unwholesome tendency toward the congestion of 
life in the cities, making the metropolis the arena of mere 
business, and putting it within the power of the million 
to live in the country, motoring in and out daily. Thus 


the classes most bitterly opposed to trusts might in the 
end be the chief gainers—not in dollars, perhaps, but in 
wholesome living, which is the end of all wealth. 
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But the Words of Eloquence 
Followed Them 


He was no less active in behalf of cars of more expensive 
design. The news of the American combination had 
hardly been made public when it became known that the 
leading European manufacturers were effecting a not 
dissimilar organization, and it soon became evident that 
they were planning to take a stronger hold upon the 
American market. For, backward as we had been in the 
manufacture of motor-cars, our abundant wealth and 
delight in novelty had made us the chief of the world’s 
consumers of this as of other commodities. As yet they 
had a vast advantage. The industry had had its origin 
abroad, and had reached its highest development there. 
The ablest inventors were on the Continent, and better 
workmanship was to be had for smaller wages. Moreover, 
the public had long been accustomed to accept the Con- 
tinental car as best; and though the tariff gave an ad- 
vantage to the home product, the buyers of first-class cars 
were not inclined to consider a few thousand dollars in the 
original cost as against possessing the best the market 
afforded. The next few years would see a struggle to 
the death for dominance. Wistar proceeded slowly, but 
gaining point by point. In a very few years, he cal- 
culated, it would be possible to equal the best Continental 
cars in all respects—perhaps to transfer the fight to their 
home markets. 

And the destiny of the American motor lay in his hands. 
The idea of power had never appealed to him very strongly ; 
but the possession of it, and most of all his new visions of 
its possibilities for good, took firm hold upon his imagina- 
tion. It seemed to be his fate to be mocked by the very 
phrases he had scoffed at that day in his garage. He, 
James Wistar, might yet be a ‘‘factor in world-politics.”’ 
There were times when he would have been glad of a 
chance to let the future Mrs. Stanley Penrhyn know that 
he was a different man from the late James Wistar, and 
that it was she who had made him so. 

Even while he felt himself rising to his new responsibil- 
ity, however, he questioned whether it was right for any 
private citizen to have as great a fortune as was coming to 
him, or to play so large a part in the lives of his fellow- 
countrymen. It was all against his American instinct 
of equality. And these misgivings were greater because 
his old distrust of his associates would not down. 

On the very day after he had thrown in his lot with the 
combination, Irvingdale Smith had called again, and to 









sound him as to precisely the matter contained in the 
stolen list. He appeared, as always, the cheerful pirate 
he was; but his manner was not that of a man who had 
gained inside information, and least of all of a man who 
was dissimulating the fact that he had done so. Inciden- 
tally he had sent in his card. It was a business-card, not 
a social card, and it differed in size, shape and lettering 
from the one Wistar had taken from Andrews. The whole 
case against Irvingdale Smith, to his mind, fell to the 
ground. 

Wistar’s good opinion of Penrhyn, meanwhile, was the 
result not so much of instinct and judgment as of what 
philosophers call the will to believe. Occupied with the 
business end of the new corporation he had had little time 
for the politics that centred in the election of directors, 
and with Billy and Mr. Sears to back him up he had 
no fear that the authority which had been promised him 
would be called in question. When it was too late to make 
protest he found that the place on the committee which he 
would have given to Minot had been given to Irvingdale 
Smith. Though a stronger man than Wistar had sup- 
posed, Smith scarcely deserved so important a post; and 
in view of their past relations, to give it to him was at best 
discourteous, especially as the decision had lain easily 
within Penrhyn’s power. As matters stood, Penrhyn and 
Smith had only to win over Mr. Sears in order to outvote 
him. And the more powerful he made the combination 
the greater would be their temptation to bend its power 
to evil ends. 

By this time his signal vigor and success as manager of 
the industry, contrasting as it did with his former well- 
known hostility to big trade combinations, had made him 
in a manner a public character. One of the daily papers, 
the attitude of which was that of a satirical, if good- 
humored, man of the prosperous world, printed a leading 
article about him, calling him, by name, the star pupil 
of the experience school, and displaying his views before 
and after. This was in the midsummer silly season, with 
a Presidential campaign in the near future in which 
the trusts were to be a leading issue; and the paper 
pursued the subject from day to day, humorously exag- 
gerating its importance, and luring subscribers to write 
letters expressing their minds about Wistar, in terms 
satirically gay. 

The incident did not lessen his sense of the gravity of 
his predicament; but it nourished his sense of humor with 
regard to himself, and he came to see that life is a comedy 
or a tragedy according as one maintains or loses his good 
sense and his ability to laugh at Fate. 

In the autumn, early in the second year of his control, 
came an incident which put a new edge upon his doubts. 
Happening in at the Harvard Club one evening for dinner, 
he ran upon Pedey Ryan, the old quarterback, rough rider 
and soldier of fortune, whom he had encountered in the 
Stadium, Class Day, and whom he had not thought of 
since, The little man’s face was tanned to leather, his 
cheeks were sunken, and the gaunt bones beneath were a 
living picture of an Irish potato famine. He was drinking 
pony after pony of brandy. The two fell upon each 
other’s necks like long-lost brothers--as they would have 
done if they had met at the age of seventy, on the brink 
of the grave, though they had not thought of each other 
since the old gridiron days. 

Ryan, Wistar gathered in the course of friendly question- 
ing, had been in South America. Ever since his rough- 
rider days he had had a hankering for Dago countries. 
Hence his fever-ridden state; and hence, also, Wistar 
surmised, his thirst. He had been all over the shop—up 
the Amazon to the place where the natives shoot poisoned 
arrows at you with blow-guns, and the vampire is not a 
metaphor but a bat. He had had dealings with various 
Dago republics, too. He had led one revolution to a 
successful issue and crushed another—casualties: one 
Indian killed, three negroes wounded, one Spaniard scared 
to death, and a bullet through his own Irish neck. What 
was it all about? Ryan hesitated, and then said, ‘‘ Rub- 
ber.”” Wistar took this as a vernacular rebuke to his 
friendly curiosity, and dropped the subject in favor of 
dinner. 

It was some days before an alternative explanation 
offered itself. Of all the parts of a motor-car, the tires are 
the only one in which it is even faintly possible to secure 
a monopoly of the raw material, and the tires are as vital a 
part of the whole as the engine itself. The lands where 
rubber is grown are comparatively few, and are not beyond 
the resources of modern finance. To bring a new grove 
to the bearing requires eighteen years. The motor-car 
industry of the whole world might be at the power of the 
syndicate that monopolized the existing rubber forests. 
All that was needful was to negotiate the purchase of 
lands—often merely to gain concessions by ‘‘squaring”’ 
republics. 

Then there flashed upon him the memory of an incident 
so trivial that, though his eye had registered it with its 
usual clearness and vividness, it had never before im- 
pinged upon his mind. In the Stadium, Class Day, Ryan 
had nodded to Penrhyn and offered a glad hand—which 
had been received furtively and with a trace of hesitation. 
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It was a nebulous hypothesis, but it accounted for all 
that had hitherto been dark. 


XXI 
] greed new prosperity had taken the form of a little 
house off Madison Avenue, which he converted into a 
graceful and comfortable English basement. Wistar, who 
had advised him in this, had early formed the habit of 
going there for Sunday breakfast. This was ostensibly to 
talk business—the organization and management of the 
company formed to exploit the new gear; but in reality it 
was quite as much for the little unwonted glimpses it gave 
him of homely comfort and happiness. To the unwilling 
bachelor there is no time as trying as the day of rest, with 
its enforced slump from the rush and excitement of the 
week. Anything was welcome which would make him 
forget the emptiness and dreariness of his life. And he 
soon formed a sincere regard for the Minots, while their 
daughter, a child of nine, shamelessly adored him. Be- 
sides, he sometimes caught a glimpse of Judith there. 

Judith’s interest in the family was in fact keen and 
kindly. Mrs. Minot was a pale, shrinking little woman, 
the record of whose twenty years of privation was evident 
in hair prematurely white, and an ominous cough. But 
these, as Judith soon found, were only the outward signs 
of a deeper and more vital deterioration. In the past she 
had thought of her friend as a gentlewoman forced by Fate 
into alien surroundings. Now, to her surprise, she found 
her ill at ease in returning to the life to which she had 
been born. Persistent misfortune had left her the victim 
of superstitious whims. Though she hated the sewing 
which had once been her bulwark against starvation, 
Judith found that she worked at it diligently, keeping her 
finger-tips still rough and callous—as one knocks wood and 
cries ‘“‘unberufen” to propitiate the imps of malevolent 
fortune. This amused Judith, even while it touched her; 
but a subsequent discovery shocked and distressed her. 
To cure the incipient consumption nothing more was 
needed than a year in the Adirondacks, but to this Mrs. 
Minot refused to consent—not so much, Judith found, 
from unwillingness to leave her husband and child, as out 
of an instinctive fear that if she presumed upon their 
marvelous new prosperity it would take wings. Once 
she let Judith persuade her to come to dinner, but when 
she found that there were to be other guests she did not 
come. Her greatest happiness was in helping her old 
neighbors of the slums, and even this, Judith suspected, 
was more than half a rite of propitiation. 

Despairing of the mother, Judith turned her attention 
to the daughter, Gertrude, a wiry, intense child who had 
rubbed off something of the manner and accent of her 
former playmates of an East Side public school. To provide 
her with new companions and prepare her for the ampler 
life that was now possible, Judith proposed to place her 
in a fashionable school, and to this end it was necessary to 
correct her minor faults of manner, for fear of the ridicule 
of her schoolmates. But Mrs. Minot would not hear of a 
governess. Even for her child she feared to claim the 
luxuries which life denied to so many. 

The experience gave Judith her first real sense of the 
blight of poverty. She had often felt that the food she ate, 
the very stuff of the gowns she wore and the paper of 
the books she read, were won out of the toil of human 
bodies. But she now realized how much more deeply than 
this the many pay for the well-being of the few. Time and 
again she thought with a little shiver what might have 
come to herself if Fate had done her the turn once so 
dangerously threatened. Even when women succeeded 
in business, she realized, they were liable to lose much of 
their birthright of grace and delicacy. And if she had 
failed, would she not have béen cramped in mind and 
spirit, as in her outward life? 

Such misgivings took an acutely personal turn whenever 
she came upon Wistar in the little house. His manner was 
casual almost to the point of indifference, but she was none 
the less conscious that it was tinctured with irony. She 
could not, of course, be aware that the irony was directed 
mainly against himself, and it provoked her old resent- 
ment of him. This was no superficial mood. Her 
father’s prosperity had made her mistress again of the 
remnant of her fortune, but she refused to indulge herself 
in the many little luxuries dear to the feminine heart, for 
they would somehow have seemed to her to have come 
from Wistar. And the realization that in this she was 
acting somewhat in the manner of Mrs. Minot did not 
shake her resolve. 

Wistar’s misgivings as to the ultimate wisdom of what 
he had done had, in fact, been powerfully reénforced by 
the encounter with Ryan, and now they received a further 
impulse. Minot’s gear had already turned out all that 
either of them had hoped. The ease and accuracy of its 
control made it everywhere a convenience, and in the 
crowded traffic of the city streets almost indispensable. 
Wistar was eager to secure it for the cars of the combina- 
tion. Penrhyn, however, remained strangely uncon- 
vinced of its value, and as Wistar had predicted, Minot’s 
ideas as to price had grown with success. There seemed 
likely to be a deadlock between them. To facilitate an 
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agreement, and somewhat also in order to sound th 
depths of Penrhyn’s purposes, Wistar offered to sacrifi ~ 
all his profits in the Minot company. = 

To this Penrhyn at first appeared to consent; but when 
as Wistar had foreseen, Minot demanded a position on the 
executive committee, and the assurance of being able to 
carry out his ideas without let or hindrance, Penrhyn 
would not hear of it; an executive office, he argued, even a 
directorship, was elective, and could not be promised to 
any man. When Wistar objected that they themselves 
controlled sufficient stock to insure Minot his place 
Penrhyn rejoined that to admit him they would hay. 
to depose a valuable man—Irvingdale Smith. Wistar 
counted on Mr. Sears’ good sense to prevail; but when the 
motion was put formally it was lost. 

Wistar was angry through and through, and no less 
suspicious than angry. But he controlled himself to the 
extent of advising Minot to waive the point. All one 
Sunday morning he labored in persuasion. The inventor 
remained obstinate. First and last his answer was the 
same. Penrhyn and Sears had promised to give Wistar 
practical control of such matters, and on this, the first 
important issue, they had overruled him. For Minot to 
trust to their good faith was to put his head in the lion’s 
mouth. In spite of Wistar’s growing enthusiasm for the 
combination, he could not deny the justice of the objection, 
He ended the conference with deep foreboding. 

At the front door he found Gertrude waylaying him, 
Denied her customary clamber on his knee, she begged 
him to stay to dinner. ‘You haven’t heard my lesson,” 
she pleaded. ‘If you'll only stay, I promise to say it 
potfickly !” 

‘How will you say it?” 

“‘Oh, Gehrtie, come out on the cuhrb and see the bihrd 
fly over the chuhrch! There!” 

He sat down on the bottom stair, hat in hand, and with 
the able-bodied Gertrude on his knee. ‘‘But you say it 
‘perfectly,’”’ he protested, ‘‘not ‘ poifickly.’”’ 

Gertrude hid her girlish blushes in his lean, tanned cheek 
and hugged him with all her might. 

His ear was caught by the whisper of silken skirts 
behind him. 

“‘T hope I’m not intruding,” Judith laughed. She had 
stopped in to see Mrs. Minot on her way home from 
church and had counted on getting away without meeting 
Wistar; but finding that he also had divined the needs of 
Gertrude and was sharing her labors she was tempted to 
pause. ‘‘You say it pehr-rfectly,’’ she said, mocking the 
Western r which his long residence in the East had not 
quite silenced. ‘‘Some people say it pehfectly—Oh, Gehtie, 
come out on the cuhb and see the bihd fly oveh the chuhch !” 

The child eyed the woman with something very like 
jealousy—she had an odd little face, the face of one 
destined to adore, with high cheek-bones, a large, well- 
formed, sensitive mouth and big brown eyes. ‘“‘I say it 
per-r-r-fectly!’’ she cried. 

Wistar laughed, and, putting her down, went to the 
door to open it for Judith. 

“Now he’ll go and go with you,” Gerty protested. 
‘And I was trying so hard to make him stay to dinner!” 

The remark raised a question which Wistar would have 
avoided. Like another lady, Gerty had protested too 
much. “If I may go with you,” he felt obliged to say. 

Judith paused, no less constrained. ‘‘If you wish,” she 
answered. 

“T think you’re horrid, Aunty Judith,” the child pouted. 
“You make everybody love you, and you won’t love 
anybody!” This was her version of a scrap of conversation 
picked up from incautious elders. ‘If you don’t intend 
to love him, you’ve no business to make him love you!” 

Judith blushed, and Wistar laughed. ‘‘She can’t make 
me love her!”’ he exclaimed; and taking Gerty in his arms 
he kissed her good-by. 

“‘Tlove you! Whether you love me or not, I love you!” 

‘‘And I should adore you, even if you hated me,” he 
answered, as he passed into the street. ‘‘What do you 
think of that?” 

“T couldn’t do that—ever!” Gerty cried after him. 
“Only naughty people hate/’’ And she stood watching 
Judith with stern disapproval as they walked away. 


XXII 


T WAS the first time Wistar had been alone with Judith 
since he had thrown in his lot with Sears and Penrhyn, 
and each was aware that the child’s chance remark had 
recalled to the other the word with which they had parted. 
She was grave, but a satirical smile lurked in Wistar’s 
cheeks. ‘‘I see you realize,” he said, ‘‘that you are one of 
the naughty people!” 

“I’m not a naughty person!” she said, more vehemently 
perhaps than she realized. 

‘‘But you’re very easily teased!” 

He looked at her with calm impersonality, for his ex- 
periences of the past year and a half had roused in him 4 
desire to know her as she was, divested of all the glamour 
which his love had cast about her. 

The delicate beauty of her girlhood was fresh as ever, 
though she must now, he reckoned, be in her twenty-ninth 
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year. If he had not known he would not have believed 
that she had much more than turned twenty. Her form 
was perfect in all the free, soft outlines of womanhood, 
her tread elastic and sure. Her cheeks were clear and 
vivid, and the sun smote the brown of her hair into gold. 
She was gay, friendly, light-hearted. But was she any- 
thing better than that—or anything worse? 

“There is this one subject,” she said, after a pause, 
“ypon which you will always find me sensitive. What 
you have done—as it has turned out—do you regret it? 
Tell me!” 

“Under what compulsion?’ he said quizzically. “I 
did it for myself —you forbade me to do it for you!” 

“That is quibble. Among many reasons for telling me I 
will mention one. I am very much in need of a new gown.” 
She held out her arms, 
as if inviting inspection. 


“Oh, I am sorry!” he cried. “Please take my poor 
little joke—as a joke. That is only kind!” 

“‘But if it came to a matter involving your principles, 
then there would be serious trouble?” 

He did not answer, and they walked on in silence. 

Winter had worn on into spring, and the outdoor life of 
the town was beginning. In Madison Square there were 
the usual number of curbstone preachers holding forth to 
knots of park loafers, curious passers-by, and workmen in 
their Sunday best. As they passed near one of these they 
heard the word ‘‘ Trusts,” and, glancing asideat thespeaker, 
recognized Andrews, his red whiskers and imperial, and 
pale, pasty face thrown into relief by a far from customary 
suit of solemn black. With a touch on Wistar’s arm, 
Judith signaled him to stop. The man seemed quite sober, 
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you say he was a fool—that the wise man, when he reco’- 
nizes the perlution of the ink-squid avoids its life-sucking 
tentacles! But the ink-squid is cute, it is wary! It 
cast its blinding cloud about James Wistar before he was 
on to the game. The darkness became a false light. He 
welcomed his fate. To-day, as he stands among ye, he is 
no longer a man, though he appears the most upright. 
His blood has become the blood of the nauserous creature 
that devoured him; his stren’th, its stren’th! Slowly, 
but with a certainty truly turrible, he is reachin’ out to 
strangle and devour his feller-men, who he once regarded 
as friends, as brothers. Wealth and power are his’n. 
Beauty stands by his side, and is proud to stand there!”’ 
Every eye was now fixed upon the two, and with a com- 
mon impulse they turned and went away. 
But the words of elo- 
quence followed them. 





Her manner was light 
and irresponsible, but he 
understood very well what 
she meant to say—that 
she was as determined as 
ever not to accept good 
fortune the source of 
which was open to ques- 
tion. He had no desire to 
tell her the sinister turn 
affairs had taken; and 
besides, it suited him to 
take her whimsical mood 
quite seriously. The 
gown, he observed with 
careful inspection, was of 
black cloth, and though 
the nap was thin in places 
its cut gave distinction to 
her figure, and its few 
facings and embroideries 
of white seemed modish 
in the extreme. ‘‘It ap- 
pears to me a wonderfully 
fine gown,” he said, equiv- 
ocating between admira- 
tion and teasing. ‘I 
noticed that even before 
you called my attention 
to it.” 

“But the sleeves!’’ she 
cried. “You abandoned, 
irreclaimable man—the 
sleeves!” 

“Ah, yes, the sleeves! 
Sometimes I’ve noticed 
they are more like that, 
and sometimes less.’’ 

“Be serious, and tell me 
what I want to know! I 
shall catch you if you 
quibble, and despise you!” 

“Ts it very desirable to 
have the sleeves more so 
—or ought they to be 
less so?” 

“That has nothing to 
do with it!” 

““Youknew thesupreme 
importance of sleeves that 
night when you refused, 
as yousaid, to ‘barter your 
soul’ for them?” 

“Tf you really want me 
to hate you, goon!” His 
persistence in making it 
appear that she had 
pleaded unworthily was 
trying her patience, as 
indeed it had every right 
to do. 








“All the more he is a 
plague-sore on the body 
politic!”’ 

Before either spoke, 
they had reached the busi- 
ness section of lower Fifth 
Avenue and were walking 
in its cafion-like shadows. 
Then she said, “Is there 
one atom of truth in what 
he charges? Do you feel 
that you have been in the 
least false to yourself?’’ 

Hethought quickly, and 
then, ‘‘For the present,’’ 
he said, ‘‘no.’”’ 

In front of them the 
Washington arch loomed 
up, bowered in the green- 
ing yellows of early foliage. 
Alwayssince he had known 
her here as a girl the sight 
of it had awakened the old 
melody in his heart—all 
the more poignantly sweet 
now for the minor cadence 
into which it had fallen 
with the lapse of years. 
He had only to catch a 
glimpse of it from the ele- 
vated, or the piatform of 
a Broadway trolley, to 
revive the sense of all life 
had ever promised him. 
And once more, as he 
neared it, she was at his 
side! 

As they turned into the 
Square disillusion stalked 
upon him. Twomen were 
approaching in the path 
that leads across the east- 
ern end, in one of whom 
they recognized Penrhyn. 
“Hello!” said Wistar with 
what unconcern he could 
command. “He has been 
downtown at work on 
Sunday. In New York 
that is rare proof of dili- 
gence!” 

“Not he!” Judith 
laughed. ‘‘More likely he 
is just out of bed, and on 
his way to the club for 
breakfast! He lives over 
there in the Benedick.” 

Wistar had not known 
this, and the discovery 
recalled the night when he 
had seen Andrews in the 
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“In many ways,” he 
said, choosing his words 
with care, ‘‘things have turned out far better than I ever 
imagined—quite as well as you believed they would. I 
have to thank you for a great deal.” 

She nodded a little “I told you so!” 
said was: “Is that the whole truth?” 

“Have I taken my Bible-oath?”’ 

“Tf you respect me, you will tell me.” 
very earnestly. 

“Just now it seems that there may be trouble in store.” 

“T should like to know about it. Not for that reason,” 
she added, as if to forestall banter. ‘‘For other reasons.” 

He briefly outlined the situation, minimizing its gravity, 
and of course saying nothing about the suspicions that 
centred in Ryan. 

“But they promised in such matters to follow you,” 
she said with clear comprehension. 

He nodded negligently. 
“That ends my new gown!” 


But what she 


She said this 





“* But You Say it ‘ Perfectly,’ ”’ He Protested, “‘ Not ‘ Poifickly’” 


and was speaking with apparent conviction in language 
unwontedly grammatical. But it was none the less evident 
that he was enjoying his eloquence to the full, strangely 
compounded of illiteracy and magniloquence. 

As his shallow, excited eyes swept over his hearers he 
recognized Wistar, and his face lighted. ‘‘I see among ye,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘a man I used to know—the most hon’able, the 
squarest. He used to be an independent merchant—an 
independent gentleman. Buta trust was promoted. The 
octopus reached out its slimy clutches to gather him in.” 

Wistar turned in disgust to go, but Judith caught his 
sleeve. ‘‘How exciting!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I do want 
to hear what he thinks of us!”’ 

Andrews saw her interest, and expanded with delight. 
‘He made a stand for his independence, for his manhood. 
But you know the way of the ink-squid! It envelops its 
victim in a cloud of murk that blinds him, the effluvera of 
its own corrupt body! —theft, treachery, deceit! Perhaps 





selfsame path. Occurring 

separately, the two inci- 
dents of their walk down the avenue might have been 
forgotten, but coming thus rapidly in succession they took 
instant meaning. The harangue he had just heard was 
wild enough for the most part, but certain words reéchoed 
in his mind, and recalled the time when he himself had so 
unfortunately used them —theft, treachery, deceit. How 
had Andrews got such an idea, if not by being a factor in the 
business of that night? And who would have employed 
him, if not Penrhyn? If there had been treachery then, 
moreover, might not his present difficulty with Minot have 
an even more sinister explanation than he suspected? 

As Wistar bowed to Penrhyn in passing a sardonic smile 
stole into the corners of his mouth. Then he started in 
surprise. In Penrhyn’s companion he recognized Pedey 
Ryan, hero of the deadly blow-gun and the bloodless 
revolution, disguised in a flowing frock coat and sleek top 
hat. Between these men there could be only one bond of 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Ain Iridescent Postal Dream 


HE report of the joint postal commission recommends 

a thorough investigation of department methods by a 

set of experts, ‘“‘to get the postal service organized once 

and for all on a sound, economic basis.’”’ This is a Wash- 

ington ideal that can never be realized—for the reason 

that the only ‘‘once and for all’? known to man is found 
in the state of death; never in a state of life. 

The post-office department, like every other great ad- 
ministrative division, has a new head and new sub-heads 
once every two or three years on the average. These 
chiefs and chieflets cannot possibly know the business of 
the department as persons in like positions in private 
enterprises know their businesses. The men who do know 
the business of the department are underlings who have 
small incentive to exert an initiative upon it. In a sense, 
therefore, the department must run itself; must, to a 
degree, work automatically. Naturally, the Washington 
ideal is to devise the best possible system, start the de- 
partment off upon it, and then let it operate itself. 

Business men know that the less system, in this mean- 
ing, they have, the better off they are. Their aim is not a 
rigid ‘‘once and for all’”’ organization; but the most fluid 
one possible, that will yield most readily to changing 
circumstances. There is no good reason why the post- 
office and all other Government departments should not 
have the plastic and live organization which is the business 
man’s ideal. All that is necessary is to keep cabinet 
officers from meddling with them. The President’s 
political advisers might, if they wished, hang their pictures 
on the department walls and print their names on the 
official stationery. Beyond that they should not be per- 
mitted to go. Ifthe highest administrative offices in the 
departments were attainable by the men whose experience 
and ability best qualified them to fill such offices, the 
departments would soon get efficient organizations. The 
much-advertised superiority of private over public ad- 
ministration arises mostly from the superiority of indi- 
vidual opportunity which one offers as compared with the 
other. 

Everybody, practically speaking, knows this; 
nobody has sand enough to give it effect. 


but 


Legal Machinery Run Amuck 


} public is ina properly critical attitude toward large 
corporations. Probably there will not lack instances 
in which legal machinery is set in motion against them in 
a merely vexatious way. Certainly, we shall very much 
deplore any action, in the name of the people, whose only 
result could be to harass. But what tongue can tell the 
tale of corporate resorts to law against the people, for the 
mere and obvious purpose of harassing, retarding, evad- 
ing, tricking? What brain can contemplate, without 
reeling, the extent to which legal machinery has been 
employed -by large corporations simply to balk, thwart 
and bedevil the law itself and the sovereign public will 
that stands behind it? 

Perhaps it is true, as alleged, that no public good can 
result from the attack by the attorney-general of Minne- 
sota upon a corporation in the Great Northern Railway 
system. But why should the same attorney-general have 
to go into court to compel the Great Northern to obey the 
statute requiring it to file an application with the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission before issuing new stock? 
Why, except for the cheerful railroad habit of obeying 
only such laws as are convenient and exhausting every 
subterfuge to evade all others ? 
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Our Occidental contemporary, the Oregonian, has been 
devoting considerable study to the Southern Pacific’s 
holding of three million acres of rich land in that State, 
acquired under a grant providing that it be sold to “‘actual 
settlers’”’ at $2.50 an acre. And it finds that the road 
justifies itself for refusing to sell by the argument that 
Congress meant, by ‘‘actual settlers,” only those persons 
then (in 1866) actually occupying the land! In one well- 
known case the railroads pleaded before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the Commission misunder- 
stood its own ruling; that in making the ruling it meant, 
in fact, just the opposite of what it asserted—earnestly 
and almost tearfully—that it meant. But one could 
fill volumes with cases in point. Using the law to harass 
is distinctly a corporation art. Nevertheless, we should 
regret seeing it used against them. 


Some Expensive Flag-Raisings 


SSIBLY it is a mere coincidence that some journals 

which are most violently opposed to tariff revision— 
and the most impassioned champions of a great merchant- 
marine to be fostered by Government subsidies—are 
precisely the ones that find deepest delight in the result 
of the German elections. The first cause of this joy is, of 
course, that a German party which bears the name 
“Socialist”’ suffered a reverse. That the influence of 
this party has sensibly bettered the condition of poor 
people in Germany is, to the really safe and sane view, a 
quite negligible fact. Whatever brands itself ‘‘Socialist”’ 
must be revolutionary, and all constitutional admirers of 
things as they are—whether in the United States, Ger- 
many or Russia—must necessarily rejoice in its defeat. 

Another reason for conservative satisfaction is that the 
opponents of the Kaiser’s colonial policy were unpatriotic. 
They cared less about having the flag of the Fatherland 
gloriously float over certain remote and unprofitable 
dependencies than they did about relieving some millions 
of Germans at home from burdensome taxation. They 
would prefer more content at home and less glory abroad. 
To well-fed patriots this was ever a horrid philosophy. 
On this side, those who object to fattening a trust in order 
that the Stars and Stripes may wave over more ships 
must bear the taunt of lacking patriotism. 

The old kingcraft was essentially a simple art. It con- 
sisted in amusing the people with national glory, and so 
keeping their attention diverted from the fact that they 
were being plundered. The device has lost some of its 
sanction, but is still tolerably effective. 


The Myth of the Governing Class 


ORMERLY it was believed that governing was an 
esoteric art, so wonderful and mysterious that only a 
few specially elect persons could possibly work it with 
success. Naturally the elect ones were careful to encour- 
age this idea, and the innate modesty of the people re- 
ceived it as gospel. Among the crew of princes, for 
example, to whom the governing of Germany was a family 
possession—almost in the way that Russia has been a 
private preserve of the Romanoffs—were some who seemed 
very stupid, some who were vicious; and yet in an 
inscrutable way they had been endowed with this occult 
ability to operate a government. 

When the experiment was tried in the United States, 
then elsewhere, it was found that the ability to operate a 
government is by no means strange; that, in fact, it 
exists very abundantly among the people. Still the folk 
are invincibly modest. They no longer believe that the 
ability to operate their government is confined to a few, 
of rare and mysterious election. But they still pretty 
generally swallow the myth that the ability to operate 
their business affairs is a strange and wonderful gift, 
possessed only by an elect few—who must be permitted to 
charge whatever they please for their occult services. As 
to a number of these elect, the exact way in which they 
made their successes has been described—without dis- 
closing any honest ability that is not common enough. As 
to many, it is clear that they had exactly as much to do 
with creating the businesses which they operate as the 
princes had with creating the states which they governed. 
The myth persists, however—so modest are the people. 


The Fruit of Oppression 


4 yp report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
methods of the Standard Oil Company, under the 
Tillman-Gillespie resolution, was evidently regarded as an 
important piece of news. Throughout the country enter- 
prising journals devoted much space to it. This report 
deals with the wicked discrimination by railroads and 
their constant conspiracy to crush rivals for the benefit of 
the trust; with the trust’s vicious system of competition, 
its spies and fake ‘‘independents,”’ its tamperings with 
oil inspectors and its attempts to control public opinion 
through venal prints. 

Not a word of this is new. The whole iniquitous story 
has been known for years. Back in the eighties Rice, 
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Matthews and other victims of the trust proved intoler. 
able freight discriminations. ‘‘Abhorrent,” “an unpar- 
alleled wrong,” are terms used by the Bench more than 
twenty years ago. Ten years before that the “South 
Improvement ”’ scheme—that fruitful kernel of the trust's 
greatness—was fully exposed and denounced. Thirteen 
years ago the late Henry D. Lloyd gathered and published 
a great mass of documentary evidence concerning the 
trust which contains substantially everything that is to 
be found in all the later publications and reports. Lloyd's 
volume, Wealth against Commonwealth, had a consider. 
able circulation in its day, too. But it bore no discernible 
fruit. The common opinion of its time dismissed it as the 
work of a “‘radical,”’ suspected of socialistic leanings, 

Many years and many repetitions of the wrongs were 
required to bring the public to a state of mind which reg]. 
ized that here was a condition that required something 
rather ‘‘radical.’’ If anybody besides Chancellor Day is 
really troubled by a doubt of the essential conservatism 
of this public, it will pay him to compile and study a cata- 
logue of the exposures of the Standard Oil Company, No 
mere muckraking could have inoculated this public with 
‘“‘paternalism” and “‘socialistic tendencies,’’ expressed jn 
the determination to curb predatory wealth. 

Only rank oppression; repeated over and over again 
could have done it. 


More Government Supervision 


7 Big Four comes up modestly with two wrecks in a 
day, and nearly fifty passengers killed. 

The public moves slowly. For more than thirty years it 
tolerated well-known and outrageous abuses of an un- 
restrained private management of railroad freight depart- 
ments. The roads were habitual thieves, and tyrants as 
predatory and lawless as Middle-Age barons. From 1873 
onward, as endless records of legislative and congressional 
committees, the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts show, the roads commonly practiced in certain 
lines discriminations so rank and ruthless as to make the 
name of liberty a mockery. Independent oil men, time and 
again, showed how their businesses had been taken away 
from them out of hand by ‘‘common carriers’’ to whom 
a monopoly of public highways had been given. These 
iniquities were widely commented upon. 

Yet it is only within a year that public opinion has made 
an adequate expression, only within a twelvemonth that 
one could say an end of the abuses seemed in sight. 

In time the public will sicken of rail-slaughters, and 
effectively demand a remedy. Until that time there will 
be no change. 

The roads themselves will do nothing—any more than 
they did to stop the freight abuses. Every life and 
limb that intrusts itself to a train must do so in the 
sobering consciousness that it is to be put in jeopardy for 
the sake of dividends. Senator LaFollette’s bill to limit 
trainmen’s hours merely touches the surface. 

The Government must intervene, as it has in freights, 
and assert the power to take complete supervision of the 
work of safeguarding passenger trains. The Government 
will do it when the public demands it. 


A Pointer on Gas 


i IS a pleasure to note that the People’s Gaslight and 
Coke Company—enjoying a monopoly of supplying 
Chicago—has increased its dividend to six per cent. 

This concern was once a hardened sinner. Born in the 
depths of financial iniquity, it was an outcast from its natal 
day. It fell successively into the hands of one Wall Street 
clique after another. They employed its twenty-five 
millions of stock, all water, as so many loaded dice to best 
stock-market suckers with. For them this was the chief 
end of its existence, and making gas a mere incident. Sen- 
sitive persons held their noses when they came across its 
trail in State and city politics. It became so hopelessly 
tough that a group of Standard Oil magnates, having 
bought it cheap, “‘sight unseen,’ kicked it out-of-doors 
when they became a little better acquainted with its 
constitution—certainly one of the very few instances 
on record where those tenacious hands relinquished 4 
dividend-earning property. It was in a mess of lawsuits 
with the city. Its stock sold much under par. 

The first definite turning toward a better state came 4 
dozen years ago, when it compromised its fights with the 
city and agreed to reduce the price of gas from a dollar 
and a quarter to a dollar a thousand feet. A year ago the 
city pressed for another adjustment of price. Time was 
when the trust would simply have fought to the last ditch. 
It had grown older, wiser and better. It amiably ac- 
knowledged its position as a public-service concert, 
entered into friendly negotiation, and compromised by 
reducing the rate to 85 cents, instead of the 75 cents that 
would probably have been forced upon it at the end of 4 
fight. After a year’s experience of the new rate it restores 
its dividends to six per cent., and its representatives talk 
pleasantly about satisfactory earnings. While the light 
holds out to burn : 
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science made a good race of it—until there was a 

fear that Conscience might win, and the backers of 
that beautiful attribute of mankind bowed to the inevi- 
table and fixed it so Conscience would lose. 

The House of Representatives voted to increase the 
salaries of its members to $7500 a year. A few weeks ago 
they cut this provision out of the appropriation bill that 
carried it, thinking the Senate would put it back. The 
Senate balked. It was announced that, if the House 
wanted a raise, the House must do the raising itself. This 
was a severe jolt to those patriots in the House who 
yearned for the extra money, but were afraid to vote for 
it because the folks ‘‘ back home” would think them crim- 
inally extravagant. That was a pretty good summing up 
of ‘‘back home” sentiment, too, for the majority of the 
people who make our laws in the lower house could not 
earn $7500 a year any other way, and they do not earn 
half that in Washington — but that isneither herenor there. 

The fact that stared the House in the face was that the 
only way to get that additional $2500 a year was to get it. 
When the conference report on the bill came in, the con- 
ferees on the part of the House told the House they had 
put the salary-raising item back in the bill, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and the report of the conferees must be 
adopted on the spot or rejected. The struggle between 
the desire for that extra fifty dollars a week and the knowl- 
edge that constituents might think each member who 
voted for it was wasting money, was frightful. Strong 
men threw fits all about the chamber. Many tried to 
dodge, but were routed out of cloakrooms and committee- 
rooms. It was the last call, a case of do or let the increase 
die. 

Then, with a bravado they did not feel, enough of the 
Representatives voted to adopt the conference report 
to make the raise effective. They waited anxiously for a 
recapitulation of the vote. When the clerk made the an- 
nouncement there was « yell of joy. Conscience .was 
beaten toa pulp. The laborer, it was stated, is worthy of 
his hire. Most of them could feel the extra money in their 
pockets. In their opinion they were changed from $5000 
politicians to $7500 statesmen. 

The Senate was complaisant enough about it, except 
Senator Berry, of Arkansas. The Senator is going out of 
public life on March 4 next, and he may have felt piqued 
about it. At any rate he protested, in his deep bass voice, 
that five thousand dollars a year is enough for any legis- 
lator who legislates anywhere on earth. He said he merely 
reflected the Arkansas opinion. It was immaterial to him, 
of course, but he ventured to state that most of the people 
in Congress were not worth half of five thousand dollars a 
year. The Senate listened kindly, and then voted for the 
increase. Berry is convinced the Republic is entering on 
a career of profligacy that will drive us all to destruction, 
and he is going back to Arkansas to ruminate about it. 


(J science m triumphed over Conscience, although Con- 


After the Lambasting Comes the Forgiveness 


HEN nobody was looking the other day Julius Cesar 
Burrows, who has been doing some ruminating him- 
self on the Smoot case for the past three years, rose in his 
seat and asked that February 20 be fixed as a date for 
voting on the right of Smoot to his seat in the Senate. 
Before he made the request the Senate had been polled. 
It was found that more than enough Senators were willing 
to vote to let Smoot remain where he is, and it was de- 
cided it was easier to settle the thing when the votes are 
available than to let it run along. So Smoot will be given 
a title to his seat, but the great moral effect, of lambasting 
the Mormon Church will have been accomplished. 
There never was any other intention. Still, the Senate 
was obliged to bow to the overwhelming popular demand 
for the ejection of Smoot, and one of the best things the 





Senate does is to bow to an overwhelming popular demand. 
That is, the Senate bows, but it does not bend. It was 
decided to hold up the Mormons to scorn and execration, 
and they have been scorned and execrated enough to suit 
the most fastidious. Meantime, Smoot will be allowed to 
slip under the canvas and keep his seat until his personal 
performance closes in 1909. 

When Senator Beveridge made his speech on his 
Child Labor bill there was the usual attempt to haze 
him. Hazing Beveridge has been all the rage in certain 
circles since he made his first speech some years ago. 
There were great opportunities for hazing this time, for 
Beveridge spoke for three days, making the most exhaust- 
ive presentation on the subject of child labor and the 
manner in which it can be remedied the country has ever 
known. The hazers gathered in a circle and began, but 
they found Beveridge saturated with his subject. They 
found him loaded and shooting buckshot, not birdshot. 
It wasn’t long until the zest was out of the performance. 
It is positively not funny to think you are hazing a man 
and find out suddenly that you are being hazed yourself. 
Beveridge had them all listening by the end of the second 
day, and on the third day they were eating out of his hand 
and giving him their kind applause. 

The Honorable Enrique Creel blew jauntily into town 
a day or two ago, from Mexico, much to the disgust of the 
liege servants of his Majesty, King Edward the Seventh. 
There had been a race between the Honorable James Bryce 
and Ambassador Creel to see which one would get here first. 
Precedence in the diplomatic corps goes with length of 
service. For years and years Romero, the Mexican, out- 
ranked all the rest because he had been here longest. The 
Dean of the corps is a dignified and important dodo who 
goes first at every function the diplomats attend. Thus 
every nation wants its Ambassador to be Dean. There 
were two vacancies in the list, but as new Ambassadors 
must go to the bottom, the best England could hope for 
was next to last. Mexico was as alert as Englagd, and 
Creel got there first, and outranks Bryce. 


Is the Pen Mightier than the Tennis Racquet? 


HE diplomatists are all interested in the coming of 

Bryce. ‘‘It seems to us,” said one the other day, 
“that England has recognized the futility of getting a man 
here who can compete with Von Sternberg as a riding and 
walking companion for the President or with Jussurand 
as a tennis player. Athletics being barred, the Foreign 
Office took the next tack and sent a literary man, for it is 
known that the President regards literature as his pro- 
fession, although Henry James, in discussing Colonel 
Roosevelt’s books, said: ‘How can he do it?’ with the 
accent on the ‘can.’ Thus, we expect to see a struggle to 
organize a literary circle, with Bryce as the leading spirit, 
instead of a turnverein. It will be worth watching.” 

And, so far as diplomatists are concerned, the President 
and Secretary Root have turned a neat trick on the South 
American and Central American States. Most of these 
were preparing to unload Ambassadors on this country. 
Under the law, when a country sent an Ambassador to this 
country it was our turn to send an Ambassador there. This 
was not only expensive, for Ambassadors get larger salaries 
than Ministers, but it had in it the possibility of peppering 
the diplomatic corps with black and yellow dons and 
sefiors, who would wear gold lace and never leave the 
corps until they died. The President asked Congress to 
repeal the law, and Congress repealed it. The Latin re- 
publics can send Ambassadors here by carloads if they 
wish. They will not gain anything by it. 

I saw the President and the Vice-President shake 
hands the other day. It was a solemn function. The 
President said, as if surprised there was any such person on 
earth and as if this was the first time he had ever seen 





him: ‘Why, Mr. Vice-President!” Then he put out his 
hand in a most formal manner. The Vice-President re- 
sponded with equal originality and brightness. ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. President!” he said. He grasped the outstretched 
hand of the President and there was one pump-handle 
shake. That was all there was to it, but I couldn’t help 
wondering what they were both thinking about. It must 
be very harassing to have a man always around who will 
get your job the minute you pass out, and it must also be 
harassing to be constantly meeting a man who holds a job 
—and the biggest one on earth—that you could have in 
certain contingencies. Of course, the relations between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Fairbanks are most cordial, and 
they are in thorough sympathy with one another. But I 
wonder what they think when they shake hands. 


The Sad, Sad Swan-Song as it is Sung 


HIS is the open season for swans and their songs. 

Congress will soon adjourn, and many a veteran will 
go out to come back no more. It is customary to let men 
of long service in the House tell all about themselves and 
their work before they go back home to be nothing more 
than memories. Mark Hanna used to say the deadest 
thing in the world is a dead man, and that is true; but 
there are attributes of deceasedness about an ex-Repre- 
sentative that are marked. General Charles Henry 
Grosvenor sang his song a few days ago. He wanted to 
go out with as many bells ringing as possible, and he 
chose for the theme of his song that romantic subject, the 
Dingley Tariff and High Protection. 

James W. Wadsworth followed with his parting speech. 
Wadsworth is the man who ran counter to the President 
on the Meat Inspection. bill and found out that the people 
in his district were for the President. At any rate, he found 
out the people were no longer for him. So, when he had 
pushed through his last Agriculturai Appropriation bill, 
he had the letters read that passed between himself and 
the President in June. Then he told the House, no matter 
what the President had said about the law he passed, the 
men who are enforcing the law had not proposed a single 
amendment to it. The House got up and cheered at this, 
for Wadsworth is popular. 

Secretary Shaw is doing a little swan-songing around the 
country, too. He is leaving us on March 4, after being at 
the head of the Treasury Department for five years. As 
the time approaches the Secretary discovers he has many 
ideas about finance he must impress on the country and 
leave behind for working out by his suecessor. He hops 
from rostrum to rostrum and tells the people ail about it. 
But, sad as it may be, there is no loud cry to come to 
Washington and stay a while longer. Not a whisper. 
Down at the Post-Office Department the capable Cortel- 
you is preparing to take charge of the finances at the 
exact minute Secretary Shaw is scheduled to retire. There 
will be no delay. Mr. Cortelyou will be on hand when the 
clock strikes twelve, and he will be at his desk before the 
chimes cease. 

There is much buzzing in the committee-rooms in the 
Senate about the next Presidentia! nomination. Every- 
body takes President Roosevelt at his word that he 
will not be a candidate, and the amount of casting 
about that is done is interesting. The only man who is 
making actual progress is Vice-President Fairbanks. He 
has an organization, and he is tying up delegates. There 
isn’t much chance that President Roosevelt will be for 
Fairbanks, and the general idea is that, unless conditions 
change, he will be for Taft. 

‘‘But,” my Senator said, when discussing the situation, 
‘‘of what use will Taft be if he cannot get the delegates 
from Ohio?—which he will not be able to do. Delegates, 
my son, are very essential in a national convention, almost 
as essential as the wherewithal to get them.” 
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For Gentlemen 
 eomege face and a healthy skin are valued by every 


man. Soap cleans the surface, but an occasional massage 

with Pompeian Massage Cream takes out the pore-dirt, 
clears the skin, and vitalizes the tissues. It gives the manly, 
ruddy, athletic appearance coveted by manly men. 


ENTAL concentration in business or sport produces 

a tense, drawn expression. Pompeian Massage 

flexes the muscles, makes the skin soft, and the 
flesh plastic. It gives a “new face” feeling. It keeps a 
man from looking old beyond his years. 


ea a day of hard, dusty work or play 


nothing 1s so refreshing as a massage with 

Pompeian Massage Cream. It stimulates 
the blood circulation, and invigorates every faculty. 
A massage in the morning after a night of social 
exaction fits a man for business. 


HAVING soreness is common with men who 
have stiff beards and tender skins. The 
use of the razor together with the shaving- 

soap produce an irritation of the skin called 
“razor rash.” Pompeian Massage Cream 
strengthens the skin, and removes all irritating 
particles from the pores. Comfort results. 


Pompeian Cream either by hand or with a 

massage-machine. Be sure that Pompetan Cream 
is used. Insist upon it. Don’t simply say, ‘¢I1 want 
a massage,”’ but say, “‘I want a Pompeian Massage — 
be sure you use Pompeian Massage Cream.” If you 
shave yourself, you can just as readily massage yourself— 
Pomperan Massage Cream 1s sold by all druggists for home 
use in the style of jar shown on this page, in two sizes, 
Fifty Cents and One Dollar. If you want to try before 
‘you buy, write us for a sample—a postal card will do. 


\ good barber can give you a facial massage with 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


OR surface cleansing we make Pompeian Massage Soap, which 

contains the same properties as Pompeian Cream. It pleases all 

men who try it, for it contains no cheap and “ hang-over” perfume 
—just the scent a freshness. Sold everywhere. Twenty-five Cents a 
cake; Sixty Cents, box of three cakes. 
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For Gentlewomen 


ATURAL beauty can never be gained by the use of 
cosmetics; women who use artificial ‘‘beautifiers”’ 
never have any but artificial ‘‘beauty.”” Pompeian 

Massage Cream brings natural beauty,— gives a fresh, velvety 
skin, because it aids nature in nature’s own way. Cosmetics 
obstruct and impede the vital functions of the skin. 


N artificial complexion deceives no one but the wearer. 

A A naturally beautiful complexion is instantly recog- 

nized and admired by everyone. Nature gives 

a beautiful skin as a matter of course, where she is not 

impeded. Modern conditions of living sometimes require 
that nature be aided —that is all we maintain. 


HIN cheeks, hollows and angles on the one 
hand, and flabbiness and double-chins on 
the other, are both caused by impoverished 
tissues, muscles and blood circulation. Wrinkles, 
‘<crows-feet”? and sallowness come from the same 
cause. When the face is kept healthy with Pompeian 
Massage, age, toil, household and social cares 
seldom leave their marks. 
OMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM cleanses the 
pores, nourishes the tissues, flexes the muscles 
and animates the blood circulation. It 
restores and maintains a natural condition, from 
which a clear, soft, unwrinkled skin, rosy cheeks, 
fulled curves, firm flesh, and mobile muscles are a 


natural result. Pompeian Massage Cream contains 
no grease, and does not cause the growth of hair. 


EST Pompeian Massage Cream with our free sam- 
ple. Simply write us that you want to try it and 
we will send you, free, a generous sample and 
our illustrated book on facial massage. Druggists and 
other dealers sell Pompeian Massage Cream in bottles 
of the style shown here; two sizes, 50c. and $1.00. If 
your druggist does not have it, we will send either size 
jar to you, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
OMPEIAN MASSAGE SOAP contains the same properties, and 


is sold wherever Pompeian Massage Cream is sold. It is a delightful 
adjunct to nursery, toilet, or bath. As a surface cleanser, it is 
unexcelled. Twenty-five Cents a cake; Sixty Cents, box of three cakes. 





“The Rug 
of 


Distinction” 


IKashmir| 


Our life-long experience in 
weaving rugs, and nothing but 
rugs, is all woven into the 


splendid ‘‘ Kashmir ”’— 


—distinct for beauty of 
design 
—distinct for their splendid 
Oriental wealth of color 
—distinct for wear 
— distinct for small cost 
Kashmir rugs wear with won- 
derful durability on both sides. 
Sizes from 27 x 54 inches to 
12 x 18 ft. 


Half the cost 
of other rugs 


Sold by best dealers everywhere, 
Look for the name ‘‘ Kashmir’’ on the 
tag attached to every genuine rug. 

If your local dealer doesn’t keep them, 
send us his name and we’ll see that your 
wants are supplied. Write anyway for our 
beautifully illustrated free catalogue, show- 
ing rugs in colors. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


Fries=Harley Co. 


Makers of Rugs exclusively 


711 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 








Vacuum House Cleaning 


Every particle of dust —disease 
germs are sucked out of all fabrics 
by Nature’s own Purifier—Air! 





Every modern 
house has sani- 
tary plumbing 
— electric lights 
and all con- 
veniences— 
Then why use 
an unsanitary 
s and inefficient 
method of 
cleaning that 
has been in use 
bin from ancient 
Cleaning Rug by Vacuum or Suction times ? 

Disease germs are brought into the house 
on shoes and are rubbed off on rugs and 
carpets. Children play on the floor! The 
danger is obvious. Brooms or carpet 
sweepers raise the dust, and spread the 
danger. Vacuum cleaning, only, will lessen 
chances of contagion by keeping dust out 
of theair. It decreases wear on all fabrics 
and is a great labor saver. If you have 
had quotations from others, write us — Our 
figures willsurprise you. Catalog onrequest. 


Portable House Cleaning Machines 


make from $2,000.00 to $5,000.00 clear for 





their operators in towns of 5,000 population or 
more. Amount necessary to start this business 
about $2,000.00 and up. Nothing complicated. 
Spring cleaning season about to start. Write 
quick to secure your town. 


VACUUM HOUSE CLEANING CO. 
640 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
on House- 


REDUCED RATES 2/2335 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Writ 
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Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington 8t., Chicago | 
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Law and Amelia Whinnery 


And Great Shall be the Reward of the Woman 
Who Hnows When to Hold Her Tongue 


By Herbert Quick ex 


Author of Double Trouble 


HE law,” said Colonel Baggs, 
as he put his feet on the desk 
in the Judge’s private cham- 

bers, ‘‘is the perfection of human 
reason.” 

The jury had been given a ten 
minutes’ recess while the bailiff 
went after a human skeleton 
which the medical expert in the 
case on trial had forgotten to 
bring from his office, and which 
he declared to be necessary in 
order to enable him to show to 
the jury just how the plaintiff 
was injured. Colonel Baggs had 
objected to the introduction of 
the skeleton as buncombe, meant 
to affect the jury by creating an 
atmosphere of horror by extrinsic 
evidence. Jim Bullock for the 
plaintiff was just beginning to 
saw the air in irrepressible pas- 
sion at this snail. saben the Court 
cut him off by saying that the 
matter would be ruled on when 
the exhibit was offered, and gave 
the jury a recess. 

The lawyers retired to the back 
room to smoke with the Judge— 
who had wanted a cigar when he 
sent the jury out. r. Bullock 
offered the Colonel a perfecto, 
and, his passion poe Eg put his feet up 
beside those of his antagonist. 

“T’ve heard that somewhere before,’ 
said he in reply to the Colonel’s remark; 
‘‘but from your ideas on contributory neg- 
ligence and assumption of risk, I didn’t 
suppose you had. What makes you so 
cheerful and optimistic as to our noble 
profession? Court been sustaining you 
somewhere ?”’ 

“‘T just got a decision over in Nebraska,” 
said the Colonel, ‘‘in the case of Whinnery 
vs. the C. & S. W. It shows that Provi- 
dence is still looking out for the righteous 
man and his seed. Never heard of Whin- 
nery vs. the Railway Company? Well, it 
may put you wise to a legal principle or 
two, Jim, and I’ll tell you about it. I was 
ag’in’ the corporations over there, as asso- 
ciate counsel for the plaintiff. Bob Fink, 
that studied in my office, was the fellow the 
case belonged to, and he being a little 
afraid of Absalom Scales, the railroad’s 
local attorney, sent over a Macedonian 
wail to me, and said we'd cut up a fifty per 
cent. contingent fee if we won. I went. 

‘Amelia Whinnery was the plaintiff. 
She was a school-teacher who had got hold 
of the physical culture graft, and was teach- 
ing it to teachers’ institutes, making forty 
dollars a minute the year around.” 

“How much?” asked the Judge. 

‘I’m telling you what the record showed 
as I remember it,’”’ said the Colonel. ‘‘We 
proved that she was doing right well finan- 
cially when the railroad put her out of 
business by failing to ring a bell or toot a 
whistle at the crossing coming into Tovala, 
and catching Bill Williams’ bus asleep at 
the switch. Miss Whinnery was in the bus. 
jt it was all over, she was in pretty fair 
shape ‘ 

“Naturally, being a physical culturist,” 
interpolated Jim Bullock. 

“Excepting that her nerves had got 
some kind of a shock and she was robbed 
permanently of the power of speech. On 
the trial she sat in the courtroom in a 
close-fitting dress, wearing a picture hat, 
and would give a dumb sort of gurgle when 
Scales would pitch into her case, as if to 
protest at being so cruelly assaulted while 
defenseless. It was pathetic. 

“Bob Fink shed tears, while he pictured 
to the jury in his opening, the agony of this 
beautiful girl set off from her kind for life, 
as the preponderance, the clear prepon- 
derance of the evidence showed she would 
be, by dumbness—‘ an affliction, gentlemen 
of the jury, which seals her lips forever as 
to the real facts, and stops the reply she 
could otherwise make to the dastardl 
attack of my honorable and learned friend, 
the attorney for this public-service cor- 
poration, which has been clothed with the 
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“Amelia Promised to Love, Honor and Cherish 


by Nodding Her Head” 


power to take away your land, gentlemen 
of the jury, or mine, whether we want to 
sell it or not, and to rob us of our produce 
by its extortionate freight rates, and to run 
its trains into and through our cities, and 
over our busses, and to maim and injure 
our ladies, and bring them before juries of 
their peers, who, unless I mistake, will ad- 
minister a stinging rebuke to this corpo- 
ration without a soul to save or a body to 
kick, in the only way in which it can be 
made to feel a rebuke—in damages, out of 
that surplus of tainted dollars which its 
evil and illegal practices have wrung from 
the hard hands of toil as represented by 
the farmers and laborers who so largely 
compose this highly-intelligent jury.’ 
“Bob was good until the other side had 
the reporter begin to take his speech down, 
so as to show appeals to passion and prej- 
udice—and then he hugged the record 
close. The plaintiff sobbed convulsively. 
Bob stopped and swallowed, knowing that 
the reporter couldn’t get the sobs and 
swallows into the record. The jurors blew 
their noses and glared at Scales and the 
claim-agent. I went over to the plaintiff 
and gave her a drink of water, and would 
have liked to take her in my arms and com- 
fort her, but didn’t.” 
“Too bad!”’ remarked Jim Bullock. 
“Well,” went on Colonel Baggs, ‘‘the 
jury found for us in about three hours for 
the full amount, ten thousand dollars. 
They would have agreed earlier, only they 
waited so the State would have to pay for 
their suppers. A judgment was rendered 
on the verdict, and the railroad appealed. 
All this time Bob was getting more and 
more tender toward the plaintiff. I didn’t 
think much about it until cards came for 
their wedding. I sent Bob an assignment 
of my share in the verdict for a wedding 
resent—if we ever got it. Amelia prom- 
ised to love, ‘honor and cherish by nodding 
her head, and walked away from the altar 
with her most graceful physical culture 
gait, while the boys outside with their 
shivaree instruments ready for the even- 
ing, sang in unison, ‘Here comes the bride! 
Get on to her stride!’ It was a recherché 
affair—but excessively quiet nuptials on 
the bride’s side. 
“That evening Absalom Scales got in 
the finest piece of work that was ever 
ulled off in any lawsuit in Nebraska. The 
ridal party went away over the C. & S. W. 
Omaha Limited, and Amelia and Bob were 
there looking as fine as fiddles—Amelia a 
icture, they said, in her going-away gown. 
cales had fixed up fora crowd of hoodlums 
to shivaree them as they went.” 
‘Mighty mean trick, I should say,” said 
Jim Bullock, “for any one but a corpo- 
ration attorney.” 
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ee WONDERFUL SYSTEM of 
making perfect- fitting garments 
from measurements sent us by mail is 
known only to us. 
It is the result of 
18 years’ experi- 
ence in this one 
line of business, 
and is so reliable 
that we make this 
broad guarantee : 

We will posi- 

tively refund 

your money if 
we fail’to fit 

you. 


Add to perfect fit, fault- 
less style and reliable 
materials, and you can 
understand why we re- 
ceive so many letters 
from customers saying, 
“You have relieved me 
of all dressmaking 
troubles."’ 


SPRING 
SUITS 


MADE TO ORDER 


$6 to $25 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes : 





TAILORED SUITS..........- $7.50 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS ....... $6.00 to $20 
GH BUTTS 2.5 ec seee $9.75 to $20 
JUMPER SUITS. .......... $6.00 to $20 
are ee $3.50 to $15 
SPRING JACKETS ......... $6.00 to $20 
RAIN COATS .. 2. - sec ccee. $8.75 to $18 


These Garments are not ready made, but are 
made to your measure. 


We beg d express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
Write to-day for Catalog No. 38 and samples of materials 

from which to select. They will be sent free by return mail 

to any part of the United States. If possible, mention the 
colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send you a full 
assortment of just the samples you wish. 


National Cloak and Suit Co, 


214 West 24th Street, New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


GOFF’S 


VRVET?, 


(U.S. Pat. April 26, 1904 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 
















The Triple Edged As seen 
SKIRT = 


The Braid for a Pleated Skirt pss 


CURVETTE’S peculiar construction 
adapts itself to the natural curve of the 
skirt. Soft and pliable, it does not 
abrase the shoes. We will replace it if 
it puckers, shrinks or fades. 


Should your dealer not carry 
CURVETTE, send us his name and 5c. 
for each yard you require, with sample 
shade for matching. 


THE S-H-& M-co 


322 Mercer Street, New York City 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Our 1907 Catalogue we believe is the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published — 188 pages, 700 engraving’s, 12 col 
ored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who states where this adver- 
tisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 
(in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also 
send, free of charge, our famous 50-Cent 
** Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds, of one packet 
each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy 
Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters,mixed; 
Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; Eariy Ruby 
Tomato; and Half Long Blood Beet; in a coupon 
envelope, which, emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
































35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 





The ’Change 


If the length of time a hat 
may be worn is the only 
consideration, a low grade 
hat will do, but the small 
extra cost of a Knapp-Felt 
hat buys,—in addition to 
wear-resisting quality,— 
lasting elegance of style, 
steadfast Cronap dye, a 
properly becoming shape of 
exclusive C & K design 
and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing the best. 


>» Finapp-fell 


hats retain their distinguished ap- 
pearance through all the stages of 
wear. Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, the best 
hat made, is $6, Knapp-Felt, the 
next best, is $4,— everywhere. 





WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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> Two hemispheres praise the Hamilton. 
(S) Three expositions have given it their highest awaris. 
rs) But its use by 40,000 families daily is a more convinc- 
ing testimonial still. 

Made in the Hamilton factory, one of the most elaborately 
equipped, widely known and highly experienced factories in 
thecountry. This explains its finished beauty of exterior and 
persistent perfection of tone. Its reasonable price is another 
partial cause of its popularity. A good piano pays best— 
especially ata ton Pianocost. Are you interested in 
owning a piano? If you are, send for Catalogue No. 5. 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. bs 
< wr 


Life Insurance Men and Others 


Why not supplement your income by 
selling the 


‘* Square Deal’”’ Disability Policy 


covering every accident and every illness in full ; no casualty 
insurance education is necessary. Responsible representa- 
tives wanted east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
ivers. Liberal terms. 
THE PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY CO. 
$300,000 Capital. Philadelphia, Pa. 






































“Wait, son,” protested the Colonel, 
‘until you are so far advised in the prem- 
ises as to be able to judge whether the end 
didn’t justify the means; and there may 
be hopes of » ee being a corporation attor- 
ney yourself some day. In addition to the 
horse-fiddles and bells and horns, Absalom 
had arranged some private theatricals. He 
had plu up a Sai by which Bill Wil- 
liams, the bus man—who’d sold out and 
was going to Oregon anyway —come burst- 
ing into the waiting-room while they were 
waiting for the train—which was held at 
the water-tank by Scales’ procurement 
and covin—and presented a bill forthe dam- 
ages to his bus oS the accident which had 
hurt Amelia’s oratorical powers. You see, 
he’d never been settled with, being clearly 
negligent. They tried to get off in Amelia’s 
case on the doctrine of imputed negligence, 
but it wouldn’t stick. 

“Well, Bill comesin with hisclaim against 
Amelia and Bob for two or three hundred 
dollars for his bus. They disdainfully gave 
him the ha-ha. 

““*Then,’ says Bill Williams, ‘I. will tell 
all, woman!’ 

“Amelia flushed, and looked inquir- 
ingly at Bob. Bob walked up to Bill and 
hissed: ‘What do you mean, you hound, 
by insulting my wife in this way!’ 

‘**She knows what I mean,’ yelled Bill, 
turning on Amelia. ‘Ask your wife what 
she an’ I was talkin’ about when we was 
a-crossing the track that time. Ask her if 
she didn’t say to me that I was the per- 
fec’ly perportioned physical man, an’ 
whether T didn't think that men an’ women 
of sech perportions should mate; an’ if she 
didn’t make goo-goo eyes at me, ontil I 
stuck back my head to kiss her, an’ whether 
she wasn’t a-kissin’ me when that freight 
come a pirootin’ down an’ run over her 
talkin’ apparatus! Ask her if she didn’t 
say she could die a-kissin’ me, an’ if she 
didn’t come danged near doin’ it!’ 

‘‘Well, Bob Fink was, from all accounts, 
sem flabbergasted. There stood Bill 

illiams in his old dogskin coat and a cap 
that reeked of the stables, and there stood 
the fair plaintiff, turning redder and redder 
and panting louder and louder as the enor- 
mity of the thing grew upon her. And then 
she turned loose. 

“She began doubling up her fists and 


| stamping her feet, and finally she burst 


forth into oratory of the most impassioned 
character. 
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“*Robert Fink!’ she said, as quoted in 
the motion for a reopening of the case that 
Scales filed—‘ Robert Fink, will you stand 
_ a coward and see me insulted? 
That miserable tramp—a perfect If 
you don’t kill him, I will. J kiss him? / 
ask him such a thing? Bob Fink, do you 
expect me to go with you and leave such 
an insult unavenged? No, no, no, no , 

“‘T guess she’d havegone onstringing neg- 
atives a as long as the depot would 
have held ’em, if Bob hadn’t noticed Ike 
Witherspoon, the shorthand reporter, dili- 
gently taking down her speech and the 
names of those present. Then he twigged, 
and, hastily knocking Bill down, he boarded 
the train with Amelia. He wired me from 
Fremont that it was all off with the judg- 
ment, as they’d tormented Mrs. Fink into 
making a public speech. I answered, col- 
lect, bidding him be as happy as he could 
in view of the new-found liberty of speech 
and of the press, and I'd look after the 
judgment and the appeal.” 

‘*Well,” said Bullock, “‘of course you 
got licked in the Supreme Court. It was 
clear proof that she’d been shamming.”’ 

“‘You’re about as near right on that as 
you are on the case at bar,” retorted the 
Coionel. “Justabout. The law is the per- 
fection of human reason. The jury had 
found that Amelia Whinnery couldn’t 
speak, and never would be able to. A jury 
had rendered a verdict to that effect, and 
judgment for ten thousand dollars had been 
entered upon it. I merely pointed out to 
the Supreme Court that they could con- 
sider errors in the record only, and that it 
was the grossest sort of pettifogging and 
ignorance of the law for Absalom Scales 
to come in and introduce such an im- 
pertinence as evidence—after the evidence 
was closed—that the fair plaintiff had 
been shamming and was, in fact, a very 
free-spoken lady. The bench saw the over- 
powering logic of this, and read my author- 
ities, and Bob and Amelia will henceforth 
live in the best house in their town, built 
out of the C. & S. W. surplus—and Amelia 
talking sixteen hours a day. It’s locally 
regarded as a good joke on the railroad. 
And now the rattling of the bones of that 
skeleton and the tapping of the bailiff on 
the door admonish us that I must re- 
sume the herculean struggle totprevent my 
client from being mulcted by your infernal 
machinations. Come on back to the 
courtroom.” 








A BUNCO SAUCE-MARER 


OME few years ago, when I was about 

thirty years of age, having just finished 

a series of deep-sea voyages covering four- 

teen years, I decided to give up the sea 

and find employment ashore. The dearest 

girl in the world had made this the condition 
upon which she would marry me. 

I had managed to save twelve hundred 
dollars, and felt pretty well heeled, so I 
accepted the condition and married, and 
at the end of my first month ashore I had 
a wife, some furniture and six hundred 
dollars, but no job. During my second 
month ashore I made a little experiment 
in the livery-stable business, which cost me 
a hundred dollars for doctor bills. 

I began to feel a little discouraged until, 
while looking over the newspaper, I noticed 
an advertisement which read: 


Wantep—A partner with four hun- 
dred dollars, in a light manufacturing 
business; experience not necessary. 


I applied, and next day received a note 
inviting me to call that evening. 

I followed instructions to the minute and 
letter, and was shown into the parlor, where 
I met a young man who introduced him- 
self as Mr. Simpson. He appeared to me 
to be in every way a gentleman. My then 
unshaken trust in my fellow-men led me to 
give him a short history of my life at sea, 
and expressed to him the hope that my 
total lack of experience as a manufacturer 
would not stand in our way. 

He smiled pleasantly, and with a warm 
shake of the hand assured me that that 
would be all right, provided the other con- 
ditions were favorable. 

He asked me to taste some dark-colored 
liquid which he had in a bottle and tell him 
just what I thought of it. I tasted and 
expressed the opinion that it was a certain 
well-known table sauce. 

Again he smiled and exclaimed: ‘Ah, 
Mr. Johnson, that is just the point! You 
think it is that sauce and so will others, but 


it is not. It is my own make. 






Linen Mesh 





I am a | 


chemist and have just discovered how to | 


make it. The real thing costs about six- 
teen dollars a gallon to import. I,can make 
it for one dollar and sell all we can make 
at five dollarsa 
buy it to refill their original bottles. 


lion. All restaurants will 


**Now, what I want is a man with four | 
hundred dollars to put in against my expe- | 


rience and go in with me. I think you are 
just the one, for you are used to handling 
men, and can run the factory.” 

At this point a young man entered and 
invited Mr. Simpson to go with him over to 
the church to make ready for the Christ- 
mas festival. 

We all left the house together and soon 


met a man who was introduced to me as | 


the minister. He was then on his way, he 
explained, to get Mr. Simpson, as several 
of the ladies were over at the church and 
needed his advice. 

We all started for the church, the min- 
ister and I in the rear. While we walked 
we talked. He had a good word for every- 
body and especially for Mr. Simpson. He 
told me of Mr. Simpson’s prominence as a 
chemist, of his sterling qualities as a man, 
and of his high standing in the church. | 
felt like a poor, miserable wretch that owed 
Mr. Simpson an apology for not having the 
money with me, and in a few minutes we 
all stopped on a corner near the church, I 
made arrangements to meet him next day. 

Next day I met him and the minister 
was with him, and he witnessed our agree- 
ment. I,gave Mr. Simpson the money and 
he gave me his receipt. With much warm 
handshaking all around we parted, I to 
look for a suitable location and he to buy 
material for the sauce-making. 

After a few days I discovered that I was 
“‘done,’’ and well done, by three clever 
rogues. So, at the end of my third month 
ashore, I had neither money nor job, and 
my confidence in my fellow-men was badly 
shaken. —J.E. J. 





Why It 
Wears Longer 


See the two different weaves 
shown below the seal. That on the 
left is the open weave which goes 
next the body and gives the 
pores the air they demand to keep 
the skin in the best of condition. 
That on the right is the smooth 
weave which is not affected by 
friction with the outer clothing ; 
this double construction entirely 
obviates the rapid weakening of 
the fabric which is unavoidable 
with a rough outside weave ; it 
is an exclusive feature of Kneipp 
Linen Mesh Underwear. 

Wear only PURE Linen Mesh 
next the skin. Kneipp is the 
ONLY Pure Linen Mesh Under- 
wear obtainable and we will prove 
it to your satisfaction. 

It is cheapest because conducive 
to perfect health—ask your 
Doctor ; dries quickly and always 
feels clean and cool; assures an 
even temperature to the body 
always ; will not shrink under any 
condition. 

Write today for free samples. 


Sent for Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen Mesh 
Underwear for Men, Women and Children. On re- 
quest we gladly send samples of the different weights 
and meshes and give you the names of our dealers in 
your city If we have no dealer near you we will send 
Kneipp Underwear direct to you for free inspection 
Write today for free Linen Book. It tells the proved 
truth about Linen for Comfort and Heaith 


Kneipp Wear-Guarantee 





The manufacturer's strong wear-guarantee stands behind 


every garment. If it does not wear satisfactorily your 
dealer will replace it on his judgment without consuhing 
us — or we will if you deal direct with us. Our sweeping 
wear-guarantee protects both our dealers and you. 

Long Drawers — Knee Drawers 


Long Sleeves — Hal/ Sleeves or, Sleeveless 


C. Commichau & Co.,Ltd.,98 Franklin St.,New York City 
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IN “SIZES 


we: 


= QUARTER 


be London Town Brand 
Linen Collars 


appeal to economical — sensible — 
careful — dressy men. The height of 
style. The finest of LINEN, The 
best workmanship. 
In quarter sizes at 2 for a quarter — 
Equal to the Quarter kind. 





If your dealer does not keep London Town Brand 
Linen Collars send 25c for 2, in any style. Send for 
our book “ How We Be-Linen You.” IT’S FREE. 


MORRISON SHIRT CO. 











Dept. 1 Giens Falls, N.Y. 
$5 10,0 9 0 last year and still supply 
doesn’t equal demand, Raise early “ broilers ''—it pays! Ranney 
Incubator hatches 20% more chicks — we will prove it. Adjustalile 


ventilation—for any climate. Money-back guarantee. Get our Cata- 
log. Ranney Incubator Co., 81 Jackson Street, Bay City, Mich 


6 per cent. for 
Nineteen Years 


Safe and Profitable Investment 
Based on the Ownership of 
New York Real Estate 


R more than nineteen years the 
American Real Estate Company has 
earned and paid 6% on the stroke of 

theclock to thousands of investors the country 

over to whom we have returned more than 
$3,000,000 in principal and interest. 

| — In continuing the issue of our 6% Gold § 
Bonds, we point to Assets of $9,446,095.89, 3 
including Copital and Surplus of $1,519,- 
518.20, as proof of the earning power of our 
business and the conservatism of our 6% rate. 

Results are the final test of any investment. 

We offer our investors performance as well as 

promise. 

If you are interested in a safe and profitable 
investment combining absolute security, liberal 
return and cash availability, we ask you to con- 
sider the unusual advantages afforded by A-R-E 
Six’s, which are issued in two forms: 

pe, en oregon pt np fp ren 
payable semi-annually by coupons attached ; ma- 
turing inten years and meanwhile subject to with- 


drawal on interest payment dates after two years, 
ai the option of the owner. 


6% Accumulative Bonds—forincomefunding 
—purchasable on installments during 10, 15 or 20 
years and enabling the person without capital 
available for income investment to accumulate a 
definite capital in a given time by simply invest- 
ing each year the equivalent of an ordinary in- 
terest on the amount desired. ‘This form also 
carries cash values after two years. The yearly 
payment rates per $1,000 Bond are: 10 year term, 
$71.57 ; 15-year term, $40.53 ; 20-year term, $25.65. 


A-R-E Six’s offer you an ideal medium for 
systematic saving or for the investment of money 
already saved. They are the direct contract ob- 
ligation of this Company secured by its entire 
assets. Their value as a safe and profitable me- 
dium of investment rests upon al 20 years of 
uninterrupted success in a thoroughly established 
business. 

We offer you the advantage of investment with 
us in a business thoroughly time-tried and safe- 
guarded, conservative and substantial — like New 
York City itself, literally founded on a rock. It 
is the business behind the Bond that counts. 

Write today for our literature giving full infor- 
mation regarding A-R-E Six’s and the business 
upon which they are based, including map of 
New York City, showing location of our exten- 
sive properties and giving other facts of interest. 


American Vieal Cstate Company 
721 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New York 











This is the Everstick Invisible Rubber —the 
only Rubber recommended by physicians. 


Gives full protection. Neat in appearance. 
Stays on. Does not ‘ draw,” cramp, hurt your 
**corn,’’ or cause the feet to ache or perspire. 

As necessary in cold, clear weather to 
keep the feet warm as they are in wet and 
stormy weather to keep the feet dry. 








TRADE MARK 


OVERSTIC 


Ny DAT AUG It “ano NOV.24"" 1903, ER 
VISIBLE RUBE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 






Insist on having the Everstick fitted 
closely to the foot. Accept no substitute. 
See that the name Everstick is stamped on 
the lining. 

If you cannot get a pair where you live, write 
us. We will see you geta pair. Our valuable 
bookiet, ‘‘ Foot Safety,’’ mailed free. 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO., Mfrs. 
55 Bank Street, CLEVELAND, O. 

















RAISING 


A Boy’s Playmates 


we our oldest boy was just begin- 
ning to taste the delights of playing 
on the streets, circumstances teed | us to 
move into a tough neighborhood. We 
could not keep him shut up in a ten by 
twenty front ch, so we let him run, 
making one rule. He was not to go into 
barns, new ager oy or the homes of other 
boys, but he might bring as many boys 
as he liked home with him. 

He and I had always been on the most 
friendly and confidential terms. I had 
answered all his questions in regard to his 
body, sex and the beginning of life clearly 
and truthfully, and had received all his 
confidences in the spirit in which he offered 
them. Now, when he came in from his 
play he talked freely of his companions, 
their amusements and conversations, and, 
through his eyes, I came to know the boys 
of the street very well in the two years we 
spent there. 

The first time he brought boys about the 
steps it was a very cold, damp day and I 
opened the door to ask them in; but, be- 
fore I had a glimpse of them, with a yell 
they were gone. Tt was not until spring 
that I could make friends with them. 

Then I started to make a flower garden 
in the tiny front yard. A woman, hanging 
out of a window across the street, assured 
me the boys would never let anything 
grow. There must have been thirty of 
them looking curiously through the fence. 
I turned to them. 

“Boys,” I said, ‘‘do you hear what she 
says? Well, I don’t believe it. If you will 
help me give these things a chance to grow, 
I will share the flowers with you and call the 
garden part yours.” 

No answer, but a sheepish grin greeted 
me; but for two years my garden flourished 
unmolested in a street that had never seen 
a flower before. 

Through the flowers and my boy I be- 
came very well acquainted with ‘‘Spider- 
legs,’’ “Bullet,” ‘‘Fatty,’’ ‘“Sparrow-bones,” 
‘‘Gink” and the rest, and many a rainy 
day had my kitchen full of boys, every one, 
in spite of his shabby clothes and imperfect 
English, worth knowing. 

My rule would be: Keep your boy’s con- 
fidence. Make it pleasant for his friends 
and take a real interest in their work and 
play. —A Mother. 


Chums of Their Daddy 


ag eran boys is my business. I have 
four in all, already half-raised, nine to 
seventeen years old, and they are all 
strong, healthy, mischievous fellows. I 
like them and they like me. 

I can run as fast as any of them and can 
wallop the big ng 2: but, all of them to- 
gether, can down their daddy and they 
don’t hesitate to do it whenever they get 
him in a good place. 

They will tell me their troubles and con- 
sult with me about their plans and plays as 
quickly as they will their chums. My boys 
and their father are the best of companions. 
I am honest with them. I try not to do 
anything anywhere that they would be 
ashamed or shocked to know. You can’t 
live one life in the presence of your boys 
and another when away from them without 
being found out by them, and you lose 
your ey influence over your boys when 
they find out that you are inconsistent. 

More boys go to the bad on account of 
the inconsistent lives of their parents, and 
especially their father, than for any other 
cause. 

~ boys work and I pay them just like I 
would 4 anybody else to do the same 
work. The two older boys, since they 
were ten and twelve years old, have cut 
about all the wood that we have used. 
buy a carload of wood and have it piled up 
in the wood-yard about four feet high, and 
divide it, giving the older boy the longer 
end, and they cut it after school and at 
chance times till it is all ready for fireplace 
and stove. 

When they help me in the store I give 
a five per cent. commission on all they 
sell. 

The second boy sells THe Saturpay 
EveEnNInNG Post, and makes from one to two 
dollars a week and gets a premium every 
once in a while. They buy their own 
clothing and their gunsand ballsand almost 
anything they want. 
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rE, BOY 


Should boys have their own spending 
money? If they make this money them- 
selves, yes. 

My oldest boy is, or was, a spendthrift. 
As fast as he could pet money it would go. 
During vacation I had him helping me in 
the store. He was beginning to need a new 
suit and hat. He wanted to buy them and 
pay on them every week when he drew his 
week’s commission. I would not let him. 
He wanted me to take his money and keep 
it for him. I would not do that. I paid 
him every Saturday night and made him 
take his money. 

He got his hat and lots of ties and collars. 
When time to start to school again his 
money was all gone and he had no suit. 
He was ashamed to go to school, but I made 
him go and wear his old clothes. He began 
to see that he would have to save some 
money or be a disgrace. He worked like a 
Trojan on Saturdays and saved every cent 
until he could get himself some clothes and 
he has been more careful of his earnings 
ever since. 

I believe the very quickest way to send 
the average boy to the bad is to give him 
what money he wants. Give him a chance 
to earn his spending money and thereby 
teach him two lessons: how to earn and 
how to spend. —A Father. 


Paying the Boy for Chores 


w= Jack was seven years old he 
began to annoy me, oftentimes seri- 
an by a periodical demand for pennies. 
Realizing that he had arrived at an age 
when every boy should have spending 
money, I considered the advisability of a 
proper allowance for him for some time 
without arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

One day a load of wood was delivered at 
the house and, as Jack was a sturdy little 
chap, I called him to me and agreed to give 
him twenty-five new, pre hye ery when 
> — ave piled all of the wood in the 
shed. 

Jack was captured by the idea and pro- 
ceeded to the attack bravely. Alas! his 
ardor cooled before the work was half done. 
Nevertheless he asked for the pennies which 
were to pay for the work. 

After inspecting the unfinished job I 
called his attention to the fact that he had 
agreed to pile all of the wood before the 





! 
! 
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pennies should be his. Tears and entreaties | 


greeted thisannouncement. But, believing 
that a lesson partly learned is no lesson at 
all, I was firm in my demand that he finish 
the work before receiving the promised 
reward. 

It was a hard lesson, but it taught 
him the sacredness of a contract and the 
necessity of carrying to completion any 
task undertaken before he should reap the 
reward. 

Henceforth the problem of Jack’s spend- 
ing money was a simple one. He does not 
receive an allowance, nor has he need of 
one. Instead we have adopted fixed rates 
for the chores, and each Saturday night 
he presents his bill and receives his pay. 
If there is any extra work to be done we 
agree on compensation beforehand and this 
amount is added to his regular weekly 


—— 
he money is his to use as he may wish. 
However, I have demonstrated to him 
that candy and similar investments not 
only waste his money but do him positive 
injury, while, on the other hand, books, 
tools and other useful articles have a 
permanent value. 

On his eighth birthday I gave him a 
savings-bank book and showed him how to 
deposit and withdraw his earnings. He is 
twelve years old now and has in the bank 
over twenty-seven dollars, and this without 
depriving himself of many pleasures so 
dear to a boy’s heart. 

He has learned that money has a cer- 
tain value, not in itself, but what it can 
command. He has discovered that wealth 
and industry go hand in hand and that 
there is a wisdom in spending as well as 
saving. 

These are lessons which we many times 
have learned much later in life and have 
bought very dearly. 

Fathers, give your boys a chance to earn 
their spending money! It engenders in- 
dustry, thrift, frugality and a spirit of 
independence that nothing else can give 
them. —D. K. C. 








Februcry 23, 1907 











When You're 
Going to Paint— 


choose your paint carefully. 
cost you as much for labor to use 
poor paint as to use the best. 

You cannot expect Pure White 
Lead service from paints with only a 
percentage of White Lead in them. 


Use only 


Pure Linseed Oil (with color if de- 


sired) and 


year will be reduced to the minimum. 


You can 


your White Lead if you will see that 
the Dutch Boy trade mark is on the 
It guarantees absolutely Pure 


keg. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the follow- 


ing 
New York, 
Cincinnati, 


Boston, 


It will 


Pure White Lead and 
your painting cost per 


be sure of the purity of 


White Lead 
made by the Old 
Dutch Process. 


SEND FOR 
BOOK 


“A Talk on Paint,”’ gives 
valuable information on 
the paint subject. Sent 
free upon request. 


cities is nearest you: 
Buffalo, 
Chicago, 


Cleveland, 
St. Louis. 




















KINGFLEX HATS 


fit the head naturally without binding and are 
extremely light. That’s because they are self- 
conforming just where the hat touches the 
head. They are the most comfortable derbies 


in the world. 


college men to the dignified styles for the well 
dressed business man there is a wide range of 
styles to suit the individual taste. 2 
Hats have a lustrous’ finish and wearing quali- 
ties that are unsurpassed. 


KINGFLEX HATS cost $4.00 


Werdna Hats contain the most expensive furs and 
trimmings that can be bought and are self-conforming. 
The finest derby hats made. They cost $5.00. ) 
by yourhatman. Send for our catalogue of Spring Styles. 


Guyer Hat Company, 163 Hampden St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators of Self-Conforming Hats. 





Krom the snappy shapes for 


Kingflex 


For sale 


(9) New York 











ATENTS 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


Send sketch for free report as fo peecntal itty, Illustrated 


GUIDE BOOK and W 
able List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MILLI 

DOLLARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for others. !’at- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 


with valu- 
I fe) 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 








TYPEWRITERS vices 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWEH 


RE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 


allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle 8t., Chicago 
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a= YOULr'sS 
Six Cents @ 





Men have sweat blood and spent fortunes to learn these 
very business secrets which now you may read at your 


leisure and master at ease. 


Business Man’s Library, described below. 


ing money. 


business problems which other men have solved / 


be content to plod and blunder along—to spoil oppor- 
tunities and waste chances through business ignorance — 
when practical help such as this is yours for only six 


cents a day ! 


Priceless Business Secrets 


The Business Man’s Library is, in reality, a complete corre- 
spondence course under the great Master-Minds of Business. 
In no other way can you get the valuable information which 
this library will give you, save through the slow and costly 
school of Experience. For what we offer you here is solid 
Business Experience — collected, classified, condensed and 
crystallized for you at a cost of thousands of dollars. 


What the blue-print is to the iron-worker, what the compass 
is to the mariner, what the map is to the traveler, what the 
experiment station is to the farmer,—all this, and more, the 
Business Man’s Library is to the Business Man. 


To the man in a private office it is welcomed as a guide and 
constant adviser. To the man in charge of other men, either 
as employer or superintendent, it offers business secrets which 
he might never have the opportunity to find out for himself. 
And to the worker,—the man who has hopes above his present 
position, it shows the short road to better days—better salary 
—more power—eventual success. Every man in business, 
employer or employee, needs this Business Man’s Library, for it 
will help him to turn his day-dreams into actual achievement. 


How to Sell Goods How to Buy at Reck Bottom 


—How to ginger up a sales force. —How to trap a lying salesman, 

—How to drum up business in dull seasons. | —How to close big transactions. 

—How to route, handle and check salesmen. | —How to prevent extravagant purchasing. 

—How to train, develop and coach a sales|—How to handle men and make quick 
force decisions. 

—How to secure and organize salesmen anc! | —How to know to a nicety what stock is on 
agents. hand, 


—How to win the dealer's co-operation and |—How to avoid penny-wise pound-foolish 
support. purchases. 

—How to advertise—concisely and|—How to keep track of promises, agree 
thoroughly treated. ments, deliveries, etc. 

—How to meet objections and how to be a | —How to get up the necessary forms, blanks, 
good “ closer.” etc., for requisitions, orders, receipts, etc. 
—lHow to work the “ big stick "’ plan of sell-|—Ilow to keep in touch with your market 
ing goods to retailers. and take advantage of special opportunities 
—How to handle wholesalers and retailers to | —How to play one salesman against another, 
the best advantage. and take advantage of every opportunity 

—How to judge a good salesman — how to to get a lower price. 

hire, and how to be one. —How to devise a simple system which will 
—How to analyze your proposition and pick] bring to your notice, automatically, all 

out its selling points. data, prices, etc., about a given article. 
—How to make the consumer influence |—How to formulate a complete purchasing 

dealers to buy your goods. and record system for a mail order house, 
—How to get out of the ranks of the “‘clerks* a factory, or a retail, wholesale, or depart- 
and become a real salesman. ment store. 

And hundreds of other vital pointers and And other priceless pointers beyond de- 
plans for clerks, city salesmen, traveling | scription, that every business man, big or 
salesmen, retailers, wholesalers, manufac- | little, employer or employee, ought to have 
turers, mail orderhousesandadvertising men. | constantly at his finger-tips. 








JOHN FARSON “This library is a short cut to more salary 


The crystallized experience 
of practically the whole world of business is placed now 
and for the first time, at your instant disposal, by the 
Six beautiful 
volumes, 1263 pages, crammed full of new ways of mak- 
Not theories, or advice, or mere suggestions, 
but actual, working business plans, which you can put 
into operation in your own work tomorrow morning! 
Don’t waste time and effort and money studying over 


98 Vital Business Secrets 


sViZ_| 


Don’t 





78 Big Business Men 


Seventy-eight big, broad men—not mere writers, but 
National Business Men, whose very names inspire respect and 
admiration and confidence.—are the authors of the Business 
Man’s Library. Alexander H. Revell, founder and president of 
the great firm bearing his name; Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s Comp- 
troller; John V. Farwell & Co.’s Credit Man; Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s Buyer; Sherwin & Williams Co.’s General Man- 
ager. These are only a few of the big business men who have 
contributed to the Business Man’s Library. These seventy-eight 
men give us not only the intimate secrets of their own successes, 
but priceless business information, working plans, methods, 
statistics, tabulations, systems, hints, pointers, from high places 
in the world of money where few are permitted to enter. 

The six substantial volumes of the Business Man’s Library, 
which these men have written, are published in a handsome de 
luxe edition, as they deserve tobe. Beautiful, clear, large type; 
fine, hand-made, egg-shell book paper; one edge of gold, two 
edges roughed; half-English morocco binding —these are, in- 
deed, a set of books for the Library or Desk of which to be 
proud. This is your money-laden opportunity—they can be 
had by any man who can spare only six cents a day. 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 


—How to detect waste. 


How to Collect Money 






can name — have bought sets of the Business Man's Libra 
purpose of bettering their methods and increasing their profits. They had 
no interest in the books as mere entertaining literature. They wanted the 
cold dollars in them, the practical, usable ideas in them — nothing more. 


these volumes, we may name: United States Government (three sets); Sears, 
Roebuck & Co,; N. K. Fairbank Co. ; Illinois Steel Company; Armour & Co.; 
National Cash Register Co.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler; American Graph- 
ophone Co.; 
New York; Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; John War 
Pirie, Scott & Co.; American Radiator Co.; Jones Dry Go 
Brothers Co. ; International HarvesterCo. ; International Time RecorderCo. ; 
Andrews Heating Co,; Morgan & Wright (three sets); University of Mich 
igan (to be used as text books on business) ; 
chased by two instructors in Commercial subjects) 


Library — who can retute evidence like this? 





EASY OFFER| 


—How to judge credits. 

—How to collect by mail. 

—How to handle “ touchy " customers 

—How to be a good collector—and how to 
hire one. 

—How to organize a credit and collections 
departinent. 

—How to weed out dishonest buyers from 
the safe risks. 

—How to know every day the state of your 
accounts receivable. 

—How to get quick, accurate, inside informa- 
tion about a customer's ability to pay. 

—How to write smooth, diplomatic letters 
that bring in the money without giving 
offense. 

—How to organize your own collection 
agency and force worthless debtors to pay 
without suing. 

—How to judge of foreign credits, and how 
to collect money promptly from foreign 
countries. 

—How to devise a simple and effective 
system of insuring prompt and periodical 
collections of all your accounts. 

And valuable information obtainable in 
no other way, for credit men, collectors, 
accountants, and every business man inter- 
ested in this vital department. 





and more business, to more knowledge and 

more power. W orth a decade of experience.” 
“We circulated these 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER books among our em- 

ployees and sent copies to our branch houses.” 
TOM MURRAY “T don’t care how smart or bright or clevera 
man is, he can learn a great deal from these 

books. I will never parc with my set.” 

PENN CHOCOLATE CO “This library is better than its 
* name —void of generalities and 
practical beyond expectations. ‘Taught us a lot.” 


CHARLES E HIRES “] regard it as of benefit and assi 


to any wide-awake business man, no 
matter who.” 

















$2 now and $2 a month until $18 is paid. 


IStHIS3 WABASH AVE 





—How to make an inventory. 

—How to figure “ overhead"’ expense 

—llow to systematize an entire factory or 
store. 

—How to cut ont red tape in a simple cost 
system. 

—How to keep close watch on material and 
supplies. 

—How to apportion the right number of 
men to a specific job. 

—How to decide between piece-work, day 
wages and bonus systems. 

—How the “trusts” reduce their costs toa 
minimum—how to apply their methocs. 

—How to formulate a simple but effective 
cost-keeping system of your own. 

—How to keep tab on the productive value 
of each machine and employee. 

—How to figure depreciation, burden 
indirect expense, up-keep, profit, loss 
cost. 

—How to know EVERY DAY all the little 
details that may turn into leaks and losses 
of time and money. 

And chapter after chapter of priceless plans 
for practically every kind of business in 
which an accurate cost system is essential! 
to money-making success. 





Picture in your mind six handsome gold-topped volumes, 
the same binding, paper, type that are usually to be fou 


only in expensive ecitions. 1263 pages that could scarcely be “Tam greatly pleased with the 
worth ny cp mpc if each leaf were a $10 bill; and twelve ALEXANDER H. REVELL cor rk It i 
months of SYSTEM — more than 3,000 pages of current business experience and help, 
ready cash —and then think of this offer: Only $18, spread out thin over nine montlis — and they are 
yours forever. Your check or money order for $2, or a §2 bill sent today,will start the books tomorrow, 
express and every other charge prepaid, and enter your name asa regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber, 
ess than you probably spend for daily papers;less surely, than 
it costs you for carfare or the evening smoke. Long before this month is out these helpful books, if 
ordered now, will have a chance to put back in your pocket more than their cost. 

There is nothing to sign. Write on your business letter-head, or state what business you are in. 
Simply send $2 and say “ I accept your SATURDAY EVENING POST oller of February 23.’ 
System, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE MAGAZINE 


OF BUSINESS 





onvertible into 


Is the offer clear? 


* Send to 


IMADISON AVE 





Ten thousand great concerns—the best concerns that Dun and Bradstreet 
y for the sole 












Among the recent purchasers who have appreciated the money-value of 








; Marshall Field & Co.; U. S. Steel Co.; City National Bank of 







er; Carson, 





o.; Burrowes 








University of Wisconsin (pur- 






This is solid, tangible proof of the worth of this Business Man's 








Add SYSTEM, the Magazine 


Then add to the help which this library will bring you, the 
help which you will get from SYSTEM, which stands pre-emi- 


nent, the monthly magazine of Business. 260 to 356 pages in 
every issueof SYSTEM, and you cannot afford to miss a single 
page of it. It makes no difference whether you own your own 
business or whether you are working for somebody else; whether 
you sit in a private office and decide things, or whether you stand 
at a counter and answer questions— SYSTEM will show you 
new ways of saving time and effort and cutting out drudgery. 


SYSTEM goes into the inner offices of the biggest, most suc- 
cessful men, and brings forth for your benefit the fruit of their 
costly experience. SYSTEM will show you how to start a new 
business, how to win trade for it, establish prestige, create prof- 
its, minimize wastes, keep down expenses, stop losses Better 
still, SYSTEM will show you how to accomplish more, make 
more, in your present daily work. 


SYSTEM has 300,000 regular readers. It has helped many of 
them to better salaries, bigger profits, that would have been 
impossible, undreamed of, without SYSTEM. Won’t you let 
SYSTEM and the Business Man’s Library help you? 


How to Get Money by Mail | How to Manage a Business 





— How to write ads. —H to keep track of stock 
How to begin a letter. : -How to train and TEST employees 
How to turn inquiries into orders. | H to hire and direct emy yees 
—Ilow to formulate a convincing gument. | i 
How to get your reader to ACT at| Howto figure a aege cosmates 
once. iH w to check deliveries and mistakes 
—How to write trade-winning business | —How to detect and eliminate needless items 
letters. of expense 
—How to cover territory salesmen can't} _ 14 to get the most out of those under and 
reach. 
—How to keep tab on results of all mail Qroune yet 
work —How to size up the money-making possilil- 
—H to key ads, circulars and ail mail ities of new ventures 
sales. —How to get uf nks, forms and records 
—How to secure attention and arouse inter for all kinds of businesses 
est by letter —H to devise a perpetual inventory sys- 
—How to prepare an enclosure for a business te t you every day the value of 
getting letter all and 
—How to keep complete information a t H to turn a losing iness into a profit 
mail customers at your finger-tips tees w to make a profitable 4 
—How to supplement the efforts of sales ness more profitable 
men with live, business-getting letters : — , 








How to answer, file and follow up inquiries 
from advertisements and those which 





in the regular course of business | 

And page upon page of practical, worki g| And ess er things l 
letails —not only for mail order firms, but | rts,ta s Z Ss, plans f s 
particularly helpful to those. NOT making a|t € yma an executive pos ne $ 
specialty of or doing a mail order business. | in his daily work 





npleted t contains : 





wealth of wisdom on the subjects chosen,’ 
“Best work extant for the mz: he 
ARTHUR WELTON i ~ nal is * aien s Ais nh ceeaay 


and become proficient inevery department of business.” 
PENROSE Ww HIRST “We have obtained a great deal of 

® = help from this Library. Our entire 
office force is studying the books.” 


“1 consider :¢ one « he six books of 
WwW H CARTLAND I< on ider any one of the six t 
adnan the Business Man’s Library fully worth 
the price you ask for the entire set.” 


“Cannot see how the average business 
M. PHILIPSBORN an aah oltina Ww ithout this Library a 


man c 

















Welch’s Grape Juice meets 
every requirement of any food 
law —State or National—and 


more. It meets every require- 
ment of the most particular 
person. 

In drinking Welch's Grape 
Juice you have the assurance 
that it is just what it claims to be 
—the pure, unfermented juice of 
choicest Concord Grapes, bottled 
where the grapes grow and with 
all of the natural flavor preserved. 

Physicians know that Welch’s 
Grape Juice is dependable for the 
sick room. For all purposes you 
will find it the satisfactory grape 
juice. 

If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, send 

cat of Ousia, Bude of 2 tee 


ways of using Welch's Grape Juice, free. 
Sample 3-oz. bottle for 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
WESTFIELD, N.Y. 





A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and does it better. Send for catalogue No. 2 which 
is free. J. A. DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 











the use of the 
Manual of 
Prayers, 
the prayer- 
book au- 
thorized by 
the last 
Plenary 
Council of 
Baltimore.”’ 


(Signed) Pe (Ga ow ened 


No money in advance required for the 


“I urge upon all Catholics 


2 











Manual 
of 


ames Manual of Prayers 


“I hereby give my fullest endorsement 
to the * Manual of Prayers.’’’ JOHN M, 
FARLEY, Archbishop of New York. 

The only complete compilation of the 
Prayers and Ceremonies of the Churcli in 
America. Contains not only forms of 


morning and evening prayers and 
appointed psalms and hymns, bui the 
Devotions, Instructions, Blessings, 
Benedictions, Sacraments and all the 
various rites and services of theCath- © 
olic Church, ‘a 
Q77On request we send you the Pg 
ook, prepaid. After five days’ .- ce 
examination, you send us the & bY 


. 
price $2; or return book at our - fa one 
expense. Your name, in .@ ee 
sold on cover, 2 extra. ae Sf s 
792 To those who remit $2 o Qe 

P&8ges with order, we send, . 


> _ 
free, a large color portrait S) o~, * 
of Cardinal Gibbons. Ad- 3 a * 
dress Dept. / 9. Ole: 
/ 4 Oo” ts 
JOHN MURPHY 00, s Sief® 
Baltimore, Md. et. ; 
Headquarters -© PAF ; 
Theological se is™ s s ~ 
Books & a 4 i" $s 
Church Oe O° we 
Le SOS PO 
4 re a > 9, ¥ 
a v8 ye 
S At c Pp 
° oe at yt on & 
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HOW I LOST 
MY SAVINGS 


He Forgot About Liens 

B* TEN years of careful saving my wife 

and I managed to accumulate $2850, 
which we deeided should be invested in 
ahome. After a careful survey of a sub- 
urban neighborhood we chose a buildi 
lot which we for four hund 
and fifty dollars. The remainder of our 
savi we were assured by a contractor, 
would be sufficient to build us a modest 
but comfortable house, which he offered to 
build for us for that sum. As my earni 
were small and I had confidence in t 


contractor, to whom we gave the contract, 


I never thought for a moment of going to 
the additional expense of employing an 
attorney in the matter. 

The house was built by the contractor 
and completed in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. As soon as it was completed I paid 
him the contract price for it and took his 
receipt in full. Shortly afterward I was 
much surprised to learn that the con- 
tractor, whom I had considered perfectly 
honest, had absconded, leaving many 
unsettled bills behind him. 

My wife and I congratulated one another 
on our foresight in settling with him 
promptly and taking his receipt in full, 
and dismissed the matter from our minds. 
Alas, we had never heard of the mechanics’ 
lien law, and were thunderstruck, a few 
weeks later and just after we had moved 
into our new home and gotten settled 
down to enjoy it, to have legal notices 
served on us that none of the materials of 
which the house had been built had been 
paid for by the contractor and that me- 
chanics’ liens would be filed against the 
house in thirty days. 

Naturally, I hastened to do then what I 
should have done in the first place—consult 
a lawyer, and was horror-stricken to learn 
that my receipt in full from the contractor 
who had built the house was no protection 
against these claims, and that I would have 
to pay the bills for the materials, despite 
the fact that I had already paid the con- 
tractor for them. 

Of course I was not able to pay these 
bills at once and, as a consequence, a num- 
ber of mechanics’ liens were entered up 
against the house. After a few weeks had 
ene however, my attorney arranged 
or a mortgage loan on my house for a sum 
sufficient to pay off the mechanics’ liens, 
and, while we still have our home, it now has 
a one-thousand-dollar mortgage on it and 
I am out of pocket about one-half of the 
twenty-four hundred dollars I paid the 
contractor in addition. 

I have since learned that if I had con- 
sulted an attorney when I went to make 
the contract for building the house, or even 
before I paid the contractor for it, my 
interests could have been safeguarded and 
at an expense to me of less than twenty-five 
dollars. 

To all intending home-builders I would 
say: ‘‘Beware the mechanics’ lien law; a 
few dollars invested in an attorney’s serv- 
ices will be the best investment you can 
make. Twenty-five dollars so invested 
would have saved me over two thousand 
dollars.’’ —W.J.P. 


Cleaned Up by Wheat 


WAS night engineer for eighteen months 

at an ore-concentrating mill, way up 
on the bald, timberless top of Colorado, 
receiving wages in proportion to the ele- 
vation, which gave me an opportunity to 
accumulate a comfortable little stake. 

A year and a half of steady night-work 
had injured wd health, however, and, find- 
ing my daylight slumbers unrecuperating, 
I quit the Job, and, after a few days of rest, 
contracted to run a tunnel for a mining 
company. 

I started two eight-hour shifts of ex- 
pert machine men churning holes with air 
drills into a breast, seven by eight feet. 
The first ten days they blew the drift into 
the side of the mountain so rapidly that I 
cleared between twenty-five poe | thirty 
dollars a day. 

On the afternoon of the eleventh day, 
and while making my usual round of in- 
spection, I found that the shift had not 
broken more than a foot of rock. Inquir- 
ing the reason for such poor showing, the 
drillman pointed out a number of small 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
sofiness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size; 4 feet 6 
inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 

These mattresses are in every way as great, if not ter bargains than the Special Mattresses 








we sold last year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully 


Special 
Price 


appreciate the present sale. 


Regular 
Price 






The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one ortwo 
parts, with roundcorners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking 
entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are the very 
softest we can make and much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French T wills — pink, blue or yellow, 
both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also 
the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. Mattresses are built in the 
daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in the very highest degree, 
the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price, $1850 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the U. 8. 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served. 
The supply is limited. 

Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C.0.D. 


Order direct of us or 
through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note :— Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 


parts, cost $15.50 each. They have four-inch border, weigh 
45 lbs., and are covered with A.C. A. Ticking. These French 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 Ibs. more, have round corners — soft Rolled Edges — 


close diamond tufts — and beautiful high-grade fine qualitv 
coverings, and are mucli softer and far more resilient. Even if 
you do not wish a mattress now you sliould know all about the 
“Ostermoor” and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and 
economy. Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive i, % . ‘ 
book, ** The Test of Time,”’ a veritable work of art, 144 pages ‘ 

in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. vi —— 


Ostermoor & Company, 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency : The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


SMITH @ WESSON 


Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safety 
Is the Only Real Safety 


The superb mechanical construction of the great SMITH & WESSON 














The SMITH & WESSON 






Monogram is inlaid in the Cc Hammerless Safety places it in a class apart fram—above and 

handle of every SMITH superior to every other safety revolver made. 

& WESSON Revolver %y The Safety Lever (exclusively used on the SMITH & WESSON 

To guard ae aia 4 4 Hammerless Safety) entirely controls the action 

so se egaaemaaatl 4 4M, the revolver, totally eliminating danger from acci- 
a) dental discharge (see illustration). Only the hand 


look for it. f 


of an adult can fire this re- 
volver, as the palm must press 
the Safety Lever at the instant 
the trigger is pulled: other- 
wise the Hammer is inactive. 


A Convincing Record 

Over 300,000 of this splendid 
Safety Model have been made and 
disposed of to date: yet up to this 
time not a single accident has been 
reported or a single exception 
taken to the manufacturers’ claims. 

SMITH & WESSON Revolvers 
are recognized the world over as 
the models of revolver perfection. 
For range, strength, accuracy and 
beauty no other manufacturer can 
approach them; and each SMITH 
& WESSON Revolver must pass 
the closest inspection and range 
tests before it leaves the factory. 









TRIGGER 
RELEASE 






Do not fail to send for our interesting new booklet ‘‘ The Revolver.”’ It 

gives you an expert’s advice regarding the use of a revolver at target 

practice, and beautifully illustrates and describes leading SMITH & 
ESSON models. Sent free to any address. Address Dept. A. 


SMITH & WESSON, 35 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 1346 Park Street, Alameda, Cal. 
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“Seeds that Grow 
are proved the Best Seeds that can be grown. We 
do the testing,— You run norisk! If you garden either 


for pleasure or profit you should study ‘*The Leading 
American Seed Catalog.’’ A postal card will bring you a copy, by return mail. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Are Your Sox Insured? 


“That’s the second 
pair of sox I’ve gone 
through inside of a 
week. Nomatter what 
I pay for them, they 
seem to wear out just 
as quickly. Guess 
I’ll have to start 

wearing leather 

stockings.”’ 

Small wonder 
our friend is dis- 
gusted. He has a 
right to expect 
value and comfort 
for his money. 
And ‘he would 
get it, too, if 
he ony knew 
of Holeproof 
Hosiery. 

By a new process of combining certain 
yarns, we are able to manufacture hose 
which are not only most comfortable and at- 
tractive in appearance, but which we guar- 
antee /o wear six months without holes. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 

“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox 
or Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn- 
ing for 6 months, If they should, we agree to replace 
them with new ones, provided they are returned to 
us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer." 

You pay no more for them than the ordinary 
kind, but get five to ten times longer service. 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for Six 
Months Without Holes 


Women’s Holeproof 
Stockings 
Fast colors — Black, Tan. 
Sizes 8 to 11. Extra rein- 
forced gartertops. Egyptian 

















Men’s Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast colors — Black; Tan 
(lightor dark); Pearland Navy 
Blue. Sizes 9 to 12. Egyp- 
tian Cotton (medium or light 
weight) sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one 
size—assorted colors if de- 
sired—6 months’ guarantee 
ticket with each pair. 
Per box of six pairs . $150 


How To Order 


Most good dealers sell Holeproof 
Hosiery, If yours doesn’t, we'll sup- 
ply you direct, shipping charges pre- 
paid upon receipt of price. Look for 
our trade mark —don’t let any dealer 
deceive you with inferior goods. 

Write for Free Booklet 

If you want to know how to do 
away with darning and discomfort, 
read what delighted wearers say. 
The booklet is free for the asking. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
602 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cotton, sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one 
size — assorted colors if de- 
sired—six months’ guaran- 


$200 


tee with each pair. 
Per box of six pairs . 

















Gain INDEPENDENCE 
LEARN BY MAILTO BE A 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 


{ ACcoU 


T is a fortunate office man who com- 

mands $2000 a year. Auditors, Sys- 
tematizers, Public Accountants, with no 
more natural ability, secure that income or 
more. Our course of mail instruction, com- 
plete, compact, practical, is prepared and 
taught by practicing, CERTIFIED PUB- 
LIC ACCOUNTANTS and ATTORNEYS 
AT LAW. It is guaranteed to make a ca- 
pable specialist of any capable office man 
and put him in the well paid class. Our 
text books on THEORY OF ACCOUNTS, 
PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, AUDIT- 
ING, COMMERCIAL LAW, also BOOK- 
KEEPING and BUSINESS PRACTICE 
are reinforced by constant individual atten- 
tion to each student, and there are few 
failures. Write us for particulars. 


Board of Instructors 


Edward M. Hyans, C. P. A., John Moull, 
C. P. A., Arthur Wolff, C. P. A., Meyer B. 
Cushner, LL. B., Members N. Y. State 
Society, C. P. A.’s, Fellows of Am. Ass'n of 
Public Accountants. Member NewVork Bar. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INST., Inc., 
Dept. N, 27-29 East 22d St., N.Y. 








Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 






Demand exceeds supply. 
for operators, and furnish passes. 
Telegraphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 


students earn their board. Write today 
eS 
ie neeatil 


& for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 
2=> 







Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis. 


Railroads send to us 
teach 





water-seams, running diagonally through 
the breast of the quartzite drift, and ex- 
plained that when the drill struck one of 
those it would slip into it and become 
stuck. I watched them drill for two hours, 
and every few minutes a drill became 
wedged and it would take from ten to 
twenty minutes to get it out. I soon saw 


that, if such rock lasted very many days, 
up would go my savings and down I would 
o broke. However, I held on several days, 


oping that the breast of the tunnel would 
change to solid rock again—counting the 
loss more rapidly than I had calculated 
my profits on the start —and finally, seeing 
no prospect for better ground, threw the 
contract over, paid off the men, and, draw- 
ing what was due me for the work com- 
— found that in the run of fifteen days 

had donated to the company nearly five 
hundred dollars. 

Withdrawing what was left from the 
bank, I boarded a train and descended into 
the valley of the Grand, where I bought 
into a hardware business, and settled down 
to what I thought would be a small but 
steady income. 

Six months after this purchase a good 
portion of the town ascended in smoke, 
drawing along with it my uninsured build- 
ing and the greater part of the stock. 

usiness had been good those first six 
months and I still had some money and 
a good credit; so, rebuilding, I continued 
the sale of hardware and wagon wood stock 
for nearly a year. 

Turning everything into cash I moved 
East about the time of the beginning of 
the war between Russia and Japan, and 
becoming interested in the rapid advance 
of wheat, I bought. It went up with a 
rush, and I added a nice little addition to 
my roll when I closed the deal. 

The market fluctuated two or three days, 
then dropped about three cents, and I 
bought again. This time the grain gained 
in value a cent and a half, and then took a 
tumble, and before I could decide to place 
a stop order it had cleaned up all my 
profits and the nice little stake, leaving me 
all but stranded and on the hunt — a a 


Handed the Lemon 


I HAD twenty acres of lemon trees (ninety 
trees to the acre) in Riverside County, 
California, the centre of the citrus fruit in- 
dustry. The trees were four years old when 
I bought the ranch. 

Citrus fruit trees bear heavily, and the 
product brings good prices, but the ex- 
pense is enormous. The cost of an orchard 
is sometimes as high as one thousand, and 
even fifteen hundred, dollars an acre. The 
trees must be irrigated every six weeks and 
the water can only be bought from a com- 

any which has a monopoly of the supply. 

efore each irrigation the ground must be 
furrowed to receive the water. After each 
irrigation the ground must be cultivated to 
keep it from drying out. Then there are 
weeds to be cut, flumes to be built, ‘‘scale,”’ 
mould and ‘‘brown-rot”’ to be fought, and 
packing, freight and icing paid for. 

I employed one man and kept one two- 
horse team. For five years my trees were 
in the best condition possible. During the 
five years I made a living, but that was all, 
and I was entitled to that much as wages. 
As interest on my investment I received 
practically nothing. 

I became dissatisfied with raising lemons. 
My neighbors who raised oranges were put- 
ting money in the bank. 

I decided to change my crop. So, in the 
spring, I had the trees all cut to within four 
feet of the ground and ‘‘budded’’ for 
oranges. This meant a wait of three or 
four years for a crop. 

The summer which followed witnessed 
periods of intense heat, hot spell after hot 
spell. The price of lemons went soaring. 

My crop, if I had retained my lemon 
trees, would have amounted to at least 
twenty thousand dollars over the cost of 
shipment. I had lost that much through 
a change of crop, and I must wait at least 
three years before I could receive a crop of 
any sort. 

The moral? I am not sure there is one. 
The price of lemons might never have gone 
up; then by keeping the trees I would have 
been losing money. It would have been 
merely a.case of “handing myself the 
lemon.” As it was, I sold the orange or- 
chard for more than I could have obtained 
for my trees had I not changed the crop. 
That somewhat tempered the wind to the 
self-shorn lamb. —D. L. 
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SOP tells about a man who could give a 
skillful imitation of the nightingale. One 
man refused to listen because, as he said, «I have 
heard a real nightingale.” Nobody ever learned 
much about the Edison Phonograph by reading 
about it. Until heard 
you do not know the possibilities of a singing, 
playing, talking machine. 


you have the Edison 


It may be because the Phonograph is Mr. Edison’s favorite invention and because it 
still has his personal attention that it isso good. Anyway there is more real amusement in an 
| Edison Phonograph than in any other device for making the hours pass quickly and pleasantly. 
There’s a dealer in this town who'd be delighted to prove this to you. 


We will be glad to send Free to anyone who asks a booklet illustrating and describing the various 
styles of Edison Phonographs. 


National Phonograph Company 
11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Buy the New Edison 
Records for March 
for Your Phonograph 


If you haven’t a Phonograph, go to some dealer and 
hear them. Then you will want both the Phonograph 
and the Records. 

The March selections, a complete list of which is given below, aa 
cover the whole field of entertainment, from pathos to roaring 
comedy. Each is the work of an Edison artist. Everybody 
will enjoy Ada Jones’ rendition of ‘‘My Irish Rosie,’’ a new 
song hit made famous by Hattie Williams in her musical 
comedy, ‘‘The Little Cherub.’’ It’s an Irish love song, catchy 

and bright. All New York is whistling 


My Irish Rosie 


New Edison Records for March 








The power 
of the Edison 


On Sale February 27th \ 
Phonographas gage The Uhlans’Call............-+: Edison Concert Band ., 
‘ aim 9483 The Mountain King .......-.+ ees ee eee eeee anley 3 
an ever popu- 9454 Myirish Rosle. 322 iii : Ada Jones 


Memories of Home. . - 
6 We Have No One To Care For Us Now. . 
Pedro, the Hand Organ Man....... 
9488 I've Got a Vacant Room for You ..... 
High School Cadets March 

9490 In a Chimney Corner 


y > »rtaine Edison Venetian Trio 
lar entertainer 948 . . Byron G. Harlan 
cannot be half Spe 

appreciated 


unless its 


ae . Ro 
Edison Military Band 
acDonough 


b4+r+4 at shee Be Any Stars in MyCrown? Anthony & Hasrisca 

. ca n, Down and Out.... SPO I RE 

repertoire IS 9493 Not Because Your Hair is Curly (Medley) . . . Albert Benzler 
9494 Good Bye, Nellie Darling......-..+-ess+65 Thompson 


occasionally 
replenished. 


rere) | 
Murray and Chorus 
Queen Edison Concert Band 
9498 We'll Be Gweetiiearts to the End whe a Ae ci lee i a Myers 
9499 Bake DatChicken Pie. . . , ,.Collins and Harlan 
OO I Miss You in a Thousand Different Ways ree =. 
Edison Symphony Orchestra 
udle 


9495 Flanagan’s Troubles in a Restaurant . . 
9496 Waiting fora CertainGirl........ 
9 Lalu, Me Lubl 





The Guardmount Patrol 
Merry Whistling Darkey . , 
Rudolph and Rosie at the Roller Rink, 

Jones and Spencer 












9504 Beauty’s Eyes ........ Edison Male Quartette 
9505 The Record March...... Edison Military Band 
THREE BOOKS FREE — Send for the complete catalogue 
of Edison Records, the Supplemental Catalogue of Edison 
Records for March and the Phonogram, describing the 
Records for March. All published February 27th. They 
will give you a new interest in your Edison Phonograph. 


TRADE mann 


National Phonograph Company, 








11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. a “won. 




























It isa 
Positive Fact. = 
The Double Strength of 


~BENSDORP’S 


your 
cocoa. 





Saves 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
ratiow Wrapper. 


42s 


The only 2-cycle marine 
engine on earth that runs 
equally well on kerosene, 
distillate oil, alcohol or 
gasoline. Positively will 
not back fire. Guaranteed for five years. 





BOSTON. 











“Skipper § 


2-Horse Power 


The 


engine with the simplest and most wonderful 


fuel device known. Easy to start, reverse and 
regulate speed. The WORLD FAMOUS 
“SKIPPER”’ is asturdy, speedy, simple engine, 
easily and quickiy installed in launch, row boat 
or canoe. The enginethat doesn’t break down. 


99 
‘“*‘As Sure as an Oar 
Made in five sizes. 2 actual H. P., bare en- 
gine, $24.90; complete with engine electric and 
boat fittings, $39. Send today for free catalog. 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO. per2stt ich 
Your Capital 6% 
will earn 


invested in Seattle first mortgage loans. 


No loan is offered for sale that we have not 
approved as an investment for our own funds. 

We insure the title to each piece of mortgaged 
property and care for each mortgage sold, 
thereby relieving the investor of all worry and 
inconvenience. 

Seattle is a city of beautiful homes, command- 
ing magnificent views of lakes, mountains and 
sea. Residence loaus absolutely safe. 








Send for pamphlets. 


Capital $400,000 


Title Trust Company 7°3 Second Avenue 














This Home 
For $4000 


If you intend to build 
this year, you can solve 
all your problems, and 
save a lot of time, money, 
disappointments and mis- 
takes by subscribing to 

Keith’s Magazine 
the Magazine which makes 
a spfectaity of $2500 to 
$10.000 Homes and pub- 
lishes cack month from 

. 6 to 16 complete Floor Plans, Exterior 
Views, Color Schemes, etc. Each issue 
also contains Special Articles and many 
Regular Departments, as well as a Free 
Information Bureau. 64 to 80 pages 
monthly — $1.50 a year, 20 cents a copy. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— Subscribe within 30 
daysand you get four EX TRA receift issues 
including two Special Numbers on Bunga- 
lows, Plaster ani Concrete Houses. Sample 
copy mailed for names of 3 leading Local 
Contractors. M.L. ITH, Estab. 1889, 
516 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SEA SHELLS! 











Send 4 cents for our 
large, interesting, 
illustrated catalogue. 


A. L. HETTRICH COMPANY 
508 Washington Street 


San Francisco, California 








Getting On 
in the World 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON 
THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


The Feminine Mind 


) egg wenn three-quarters of the retail 
purchases in this country are made by 
women. The merchant who wants to sell 
must appeal to the feminine portion of the 
population; and the successful advertiser 
is he who understands the methods of 
feminine thought. When I started a dry- 
goods store in a small Nebraska city I 
knew this in a vague way; but a certain 
incident impressed it sharply upon me. 

In January, when the cotton mills make 
it an object to push their goods, I was in 
position to advertise a great mark-down 
sale. So I put in the local papers the an- 
nouncement that after a certain date and 
for a limited period—of course—all my 
white goods would be sacrificed at a 
twenty-five per cent. reduction. The time 
began; but, for some reason I could not 
fathom, the sales in this department rose 
little beyond their normal volume. One 
morning I left the desk and took my stand 
behind the counter. 

The first customer ‘apenas to be a 
personal acquaintance. She wanted cotton 
sheets. After I had displayed the different 
qualities without awakening any enthusi- 
asm she remarked: 

“Now, I like this, and I’d like to buy 
here; but the truth is, I can’t afford to. 
Why can’t you sell these sheets as low as 
Manheim Brothers on the corner?” 

That my rivals were underselling me was 
news, and [ told her so. ‘Granting that 
the sheets are of equal quality,’ said I, 
“‘what do they charge?”’ 

“Only a dollar-twenty,” she replied. 

“‘But, my dear lady, don’t you see that 
these are marked a dollar-fifty, and that, 
as we advertise, the marked price is sub- 
ject to a twenty-five per cent. reduction?” 

“Well,” she responded he aggre 
“twenty-five cents from a dollar and a 
half still makes them cost a dollar-twenty- 
five, doesn’t it?”’ 

With considerable pains I explained to 
her the meaning of twenty-five per cent. 
off, and how the reduction would bring my 
= down to $1.13; and in the end she 

ought the sheets. But she left wearing 
a puzzled expression and, I’m sure, half 
convinced that she got a special bargain 
only because she was a friend. 

After she was gone I did some thinking, 
and the next morning my ad. appeared 
somewhat as follows: 


GREAT REDUCTION SALE 
WHITE GOODS 


ALL PRICES SLAUGHTERED 


Sheets marked $2.00, now $1.50 
Towels marked $.20, now $.15 


And after that the goods sold. 

The lesson is this: 

The feminine mind is weak on abstrac- 
tions and arithmetic. Give it concrete 
facts and definite prices. —A. P.A. 


Buried Every Dime He Got 


HEN I was about fourteen years of 

age, living with my parents on a 

farm at the outskirts of a little town, where 

I attended the grammar school at the time, 

I read of a man who followed a system of 

saving by laying away every piece of gold 

or silver coin that came into his possession 

which was minted in the year ‘‘ 1888,” until, 

at the end of some years, he had enough to 
start a profitable business of some kind. 

I thought I would like to try something 
of that kind, so began to save every dime 
that came my way. I started out with the 
determination to carry this out to the 
letter, and under no circumstance would 
I spend a dime. Fully to remove the 
temptation to spend a dime now and then 
—to be later repaid, of course—I made 
a small tin box, about the size of a gallon 
measure, buried it out behind the buggy 
shed, and by means of an old, hollow tin- 
dipper handle about one foot me | could 
drop my pieces of money into the box 
without having to dig up the box each time. 

For a time I kept count of how much 
money I put into the box, which, of course, 
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“Open Up!” Said the 
Can-Opener 








ERE are Beans & Pork! 
Three kinds — one price, 


Which will you have? 

All three have nice Laée/s. 

One kind, when the tin is opened 
is found mushy, discolored, crumbly 
soupy and soft. : 

Another kind is found whole and 
white, but Aard, half-raw, and bitter to 
the taste. 

The ¢hird kind is the ‘‘last word” 
in the history of Beans. 

This ¢hird kind is known as “‘Snider. 
Process’’ Pork & Beans. 

These are prepared by the people 
who have made that famous ‘Snider 
Tomato Catsup,” and ‘Snider Chilj 
Sauce,”’ for over twenty years. 

When you cut open a tin of these 
**Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans you 
will find each Bean whole, cream: 
colored, firm, cheesy, porous and 
absorbent. 

This adsorbent quality is the secret 
of their unusual digestibi/ity,—their 
fine, smooth consistency, and their 
delicious flavor. 


* Kk * 


Snider Pork & Beans have the Sul- 
phur (which is the curse of all Beans 
and the cause of Flatulence) reduced 
to a fraction. 

They contain 24 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. of Nitrogenous Proteid (body- 
builder) which is as much as Stilton 
Cheese contains, and more than the 
best Beef-steak, which latter has only 
20 per cent. of this Proteid while cost- 
ing several times the price of Beans. 

Moreover, they are deliciously fla- 
vored with that piquant Snider Catsup 
made from strictly ripe red Tomatoes 
(without cores or peelings) and 
seasoned with seven spices instead 
of with the simg/e Cayenne Pepper 
spicing of common Catsups. 

Get your first tin of ‘‘Snider- 
Process”? Pork & Beans /o-day / 

If its contents are not finer-looking, 
finer-flavored, more delicious to the 
taste, and more digestible than any 
you have ever eaten, tell your Grocer 
so and get your money back. 

This advertisement is your authority. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Company 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 





The Greatest of Musical Inventions—the Two-Horn 


-DUPLEX 


Phonograph On Trial 





SAVE ALL | 
the DEALERS 





rately reproduced. The Duplex gets 
all the volume of music; other 
phonographs get but half. 
Not only do you get more vol- 
ume but you get a better tone 
— clearer, sweeter, more like 
the original. 

Our handsomely illustrated 


Free Catalogue 


will explain fully the superiority 
of The Duplex. Don’t allow 


catalogue. 


user, eliminating all middlemen’s profits. 


the best phonograph made for only $29.85. 





T is the one phonograph that gives you all 
the sound vibrations correctly and 


accu- 


anyone to persuade you to buy any other make 
of phonograph without first sending for our 


The Duplex is not sold by dealers nor in stores. 
We are Actual Manufacturers, not jobbers, 
and sell only direct from our factory to the 


‘That 


is why we are able to manufacture and deliver 


DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH CO., 143 


70% PROFIT 









Each horn is 30 in. long 
with r7-in. bell, Cabinet 
18 in, x 14 in. x JO iM. 


$ 85 Freight 
==Prepaid 
Sold through dealers the 
Duplex would cost $100. 


7 Days’ Free Trial 


We allow you seven days’ free. trial 
in your own home in which to decide 
whether you wish to keep it or not. If the 
machine does not make good our every claim — vol- 
ume, quality, saving, satisfaction — just send it back. 
We’il pay freight charges both ways. 


No Money In Advance 


If you object to sending cash you may deposit it 1m 
trust with your banker, merchant or postmaster to be re- 
turned to you if the machine is not satisfactory to you. 
You are the only judge. As we pay freight both ways 
it costs you nothing to try. 

Our Free Catalogue will interest you. 


Patterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














NURSERIES sell Direct, | 


ay freight, give FULL 
Founded 1825. 
free, 


Large NEW Fruit Book 
STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 


value. 
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LETTER in purple copying 
ink, emphasized in red, a 
document in non-fading black, 
a statement in purple or black 
with credits in red—all these 





The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier 
turns out without a change of 
ribbon or delays of any kind. 


The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models. 


Tue SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere 

















IF YOU "BES T T ‘AFFY 


__ IN THE WORLD 





ON GETTING 


’ 
te OLD FASHIONED 


WASHINGTON TAFFY 


For Sale at All Our Stores and First Class Druggists 
Everywhere. 10 CENT CAKES IN TUBES 










If not carried by your dealer send ten cents in stamps or money to 
Huyler’s, 18th St. & Irving Place, New York City. 


Do You Want a 

Genuine Bargain? 

Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 

renting to be disposed of at once. They include Stein- 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from 


new, yet all are offered at a great discount. These 
Pianos range from $125 upward. Also 


beautiful new U rights at $125, $135, 
$150 and $165, 4 FROM icumees at $190 
that we can rec- ommend highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy of 
our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano Book 
Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our entire piano 
stock. Monthly payments accepted. 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give years 
of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 
40 Adams Street 


For the TEETH 


CALDER’S| 


SAPON ACEOUS 


DENTINE; 


Keeps the teeth strong and white, 
the gums hard and sound, and the 
mouth in a healthy condition. 


For sale at all shops, as pictured above, 
for over fifty years 
Also New Aluminum Can, 25c. 


ALBERT L. CALDER CO. | 


Providence, R.I.,U.S.A. 


der’s Nail Polish Tablets for the Finger Nails 





Chicago 























Cal 








100 Visiti Pa 
isiting Cardsu50c 
Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitati dA its, Samples free. 


an 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AE, St. Louis, Mo. 


























did not accumulate very rapidly consider- 
ing the fact that my father limited us 
somewhat in our spending-money. How- 
ever, long before I was seventeen, when I 
went off to school, I had lost track of even 
the probable amount I had dropped into 
my little vault. During my years at col- 
lege I continued to save my dimes, though 
it was‘ much harder to do so there, as I did 
not make a de ong yd as I had at home. 
Many times, when I had spent my allow- 
ance, I was greatly tempted to dig down 
into the bottom of my trunk and ‘‘ borrow” 
a few dimes. 

One time in particular, just after finishing 
my college course, I had returned home 
and dumped my savings into the tin box 
with the other dimes. One afternoon as I 
was walking down the street I met Miss 
R——, daughter of the cashier of the 
bank, and suggested that we take a ride 
out to the park. We had been sweethearts 
when we attended the grammar school 
jp mage and, it is needless to say, we had 
a fine afternoon of it. It happened, though, 
that I had only a half-dollar with me, and 
as we went out the conductor gave me four 
dimes in change. 

During the afternoon’s conversation I 
told Miss R—— of my plan of saving, of 
the predicament in which I now found 
myself, and that I could see no way out 
of it except that we walk home. She as- 
sented, as I thought rather reluctantly, and 
the twelve or fifteen blocks’ walk was not 
the most pleasant I have ever had. 

A short time after that I secured a 
position in her father’s bank and, on pay- 
day, I was not a little surprised to get my 
salary allin dimes. I informed Miss R—— 
of this, as I had been calling on her regu- 
larly since my return from college, and, 
must admit, had designs. However, I was 
compelled to forego the pleasure of the 
entertainments and theatres until the next 
pay-day, and Miss R—— seemed to be 
quite offended because I did not take her 
out oftener. 

But, after we were married, she told me 
that her father had paid me in dimes to put 
me to the test, and that, after I had won 
out, he told her that a young man who 
would stick to a resolution under such 
circumstances was made out of the right 
kind of stuff. 

The day we were married I told her that 
her dowry from me would be what she 
found in the little tin box. She took the 
box out, and you can imagine my surprise 
when on counting the dimes we found they 
amounted to a little more than three 
hundred dollars. Understand, however, 
this represented my savings up to the time 
I commenced work in the bank, as 
deposited my dimes thereafter in the vault 
of the bank. — 0. F. B. 


Managed the Renting of Properties 
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Oe of the most important branches of | 


the real-estate business is the rent 
department. It is also one of the most 
difficult and slowest parts to build up. 


Most of the active, up-to-date real-estate | 


concerns have special outside men to solicit | 


for rent vacant properties; but, even after 
they secure permission from the owner to 
rent the same, usually in competition with 
other agents, they have to find a tenant for 
the house before there is one cent of profit. 

Some time back I hit upon a scheme of 
building up this branch of the business 
which, I believe, has rarely been practiced 
by other brokers. In a city of several hun- 


dred thousand or more inhabitants you | 


will note in the daily papers advertise- 
ments of auction sales of real estate, some- 
times three or four on the same day. The 


day after such a sale I procured from the | 


auctioneer the name and address of the 
purchaser. I had printed a neat booklet, 
setting forth the advantages of placing 
renting property in the hands of agents, 
and especially with my firm, and mailed a 
copy to the purchaser. The day following 
a representative from our office called to 
see him. 

If the man called upon intended placing 
the a in the hands of an agent, and 
the first interview with the purchaser was 
at all promising, we watched the court 
record, noted the transfer of the property 
about fifteen days later, and then called on 
him again. In this manner we have built 
up our rent department wonderfully, for 
nine times out of ten the property was 
already rented, and all we had to do was to 
go ahead with the collection of the rents 
without having the bother of finding a new 
tenant. —S. W. J. 
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IGHLAND LINEN 
has been the favorite 
fabric finish writing 
paper of thousands of 
women of taste and 
always will be. Its fine 
ss writing surface, pleasing 
shades, rich “feel” and splendid 


quality make its place secure. 


EATON’S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM, the new- 
comer in correct and beautiful papers, does not super- 
sede Highland Linen. It is merely an alternative. Give 
both a place on your desk, for both represent the highest 
type of paper-making arrived at by different processes. 


Our $1,770 Letter-Writing Contest 


1, Do you know that owing to the tremendous amount of freights being 

moved by railroads and transportation companies it has been absolutely 
; impossible for us to get Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum stock to far- 
\s distant points in time for distribution to our customers’ customers ? 
We have, theretore, decided to 


Postpone the Closing Date 


of the prize contest for letters written upon and about Eaton’s Hot- 
y) Pressed Vellum from February 14th, as advertised in January magazines, 


f to April zoth. No other change in conditions. 
¥ The best way to enter this contest is to get Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum and the “ conditions" at 
your local stationer’s. If he can't supply you, we will send a half-size box for 25c. and his name, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. 29, PITTSFIELD, MAss. 



















A trip for all the family — costs no more than staying at home — education 
for your children, recreation for yourself. The invigorating sea air is a better 
tonic than ever druggist compounded. A glorious trip when made on the 


( mammoth steamships "MINNESOTA" and "DAKOTA," operated by the 


{ 
>) 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


between Seattle, Japan and China. Built to meet all requiremenis of first- 
class Trans-Pacific travel, equipment and service appeal to particular pas- 
sengers. The children’s padded play-room and the electric laundry are 
features not to be overlooked. Write for folder descriptive of trip. 


A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. A. Ross, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
W. C.Thorn, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago 
C. W. Pitts, Gen’l Agt., 220 So. Clark St., Chicago 
W. M. Lowrie, Gen'l Eastern Agent 
379 Broadway, New York 
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SENSE @ 
NONSENSE 


The WambusKa Hoodoo 


Compare the one- a J. < Hill’s oe atone oft rail- 

z road construction and operation was 

man-one-hammer w “Y | that of having his own p seen agp on the 
of laying REX Flint- | Great Northern. “Uncle Jim,” as he is 
kote ROOFING with | known from one end of the line to the other, 
the crew of skilled la- | reserved the right to name the cars, and, 
borers and apparatus without exception, he drew upon the lan- 

shor “~~ | guage of the Chippewas. 

necessary to lay any As an entomologist (if the word may be 
other kind of roof. allowed) the great financier was a success, 
but in one instance his unfamiliarity with 


Indian terms led him to make a mistake. 

One of the newest and handsomest 
sleepers Hill christened ‘‘Wambuska.” 
But the Wambuska, in spite of its furnish- 


ings, proved unpopular with the traveling 


KOTE public. Uncle Jim gave the matter little 


concern until one day his private car hap- 


































































































































































Fi ny G pened to be riding in the same train with 
the Wambuska. At a station, where the 
costs less both for ane for a connection, Uncle Jim This American 
er me and sage of | "His attention was immediately attracted Gentleman 
ed roof, vet laste | t0,three trappers, who were standing at the Shoe is just 
good Tool, yet lasts | side of the Wambuska, jabbing each other suited to late 
longer and gives |; : : : 1) 43 u 
; ro ; “a a in the ribs and laughing heartily. Hill - Winter and 
Leena! a w- protection | toed toward the trio, as near as he could Sori 
no and rain, SNOW | without being seen. He was rewarded by pring wear. 
= hearing another explosion of laughter as Cueces Leather 
- to Write for one man pointed toward the sleeper. Hill Sides ih, out adit 
- aye stooped and peered under the car, almost ucher wi ca P 
- Book and sure there must be something wrong with top, welt sole and The American Gentleman Shoe looks as 
* Samples je tr hg eo oy = ar on - Ascot last. well when worn as it does in the shop 
f : e e p ‘ \ ° eae ° ¢ 
wis Paani glace | shoulder and mquired the cause of their “Shoelight” tells of gape Ge Anstons Seana ae 
* pitcaraphe of tulingson which | laughter. ie meny other new of fine workmanship and style are plainly 
—— Som = Ea? same f om bese ys ich h But be- agg rs — In evidence always. e 
Hlintkote Roofing really is and | 10Te the trapper could finish he gave way Styles. Writ 
enable adage y= Bony Ig to another pe of laughing. eS _ a tae Moreover, wear proves the perfect comfort 
“~ eens “‘What’s the matter with it?” asked and unequaled durability which makes the 4 
43 India Steset, Boston, Macs. | Hill. si American Gentleman Shoe the all round r 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE ‘‘What’s the matter with it? Why satisfactory shoe v 
This trade mark appears on | Wambuska in Chippewa means, ‘Where : 4 
ee eee, | the bugs are!’” answered the trapper. HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. 
The sleeper went into the shops at the ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
Cn end of the run, where, by aid of painter’s 
oh, brush, ‘‘she”’ was rechristened. 
Rey wey a Twenty Hours Ahead 
Dy EVERAL years ago, while living in 


Philadelphia, I unexpectedly lost a 
good job through the failure of a large con- 
cern, and became so desperately in need of 
money that I was willing to take the short- 
est end of any legitimate chance to secure 
a first-class position. 

In - S 0 Sg poe oy gene > 
want ads of whic scanned so carefully 

The Man Who Most | tit 1 discovered three. typographical 
errors in one column, a Chicago dry-goods 

firm advertised for a first-class salesman 
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For His Majesty, the Average Man; for his family and for professional pur- 
poses, THE JEWEL is easily the most attractive proposition in all the land, 


Because 

















a reciates . : . | Its valveless Two-cycle single cylinder engine is the acme of simplicity. 
PP M Same re Po a — ees | There are no small outer parts on THE JEWEL’S cylinder, and therefore 
STYIARS BRS New cerety, Slay egntoen no expensive worry-makers to adjust or replace. 
S) hundred dollars per annum. One familiar There are no valves in THE JEWEL’S engine, and therefore nothing to be 
C @) { G A | FE: S with the gems gy ee sit pe 4 = renewed or ground from time to time, to ensure perfect supply, combustion or 
| Was Just In my line, having so oods be- expulsion of gases. 
, : fore throughout the Eastern States There is no reason in buying complexity, when simplicity, plus efficiency, 
£ , 4 ying I I y,1 y 
S 4 AVI N G STIG K ' answered the ad, giving full details, so that is in the market. 





The Two-cycle cylinder of THE JEWEL gives an impulse for every 
revolution of the main shaft, and therefore twice the energized strokes possible 
with any single cylinder of the four-cycle type. 


I felt sure I would at least be granted an 
interview, and that was all I wanted. 


1S he who has tried | Replies were directed in care of the It is cheaper to feed one cylinder than two. 

, ° | magazine so that the identity of the firm THE JEWEL weighs only 900 pounds, and is therefore easier on its tires 
others first. | was not disclosed. However, I figured than larger machines. 

| that eighteen hundred dollars was worth Write today for full information about THE JEWEL 

Send 4 cents in taking a chance on, and mailed my letter gy about, and —_ beautiful Model E Stanhope . m 
stamps for trial | one Monday evening. Wednesday it ar- The Forest City Motor Car Co., 142 Walnut St., Massillon, Ohio 

: ; ; | rived in Chicago, I calculated, and Thurs- oo 
stick in nickeled | day morning I left for Chicago, giving my porcine ' Model D 

box. | wife instructions to telegraph me the name === en ? (Complete) 
i i aaa ali | and address of the concern when my reply Ss 
"aes | came back from Chicago on Friday. I 


figured that there would be a number of 
other people after the same position, but 
knew that, if I had an interview with the 
concern twenty hours before any of the 
: . other Eastern applicants arrived, I could 
: convince them of my ability to fill the 
5 . position. 

The Day ton Protection Arriving in Chicago Friday ana at 
rom 


System Absolutely Protects | eleven o’clock, I received a telegram 


Colgate & Co., Dept.P 
55 John St., New York 
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my wife giving me the desired information. 
Person and Pro pe rty - | Iimmediately called upon the manager, and 
The Dayton Protection System, installed in your he almost fell out of his chair when I told 
4 avtc e on Sys . a v ° “ , 
bed room at the merely nominal cost of $12.00, not him who I was. How on earth did you : 
ouly notifies you when a burglar tries to enter get here so quickly ?”’ he asked. ‘“‘ Wedidn’t 
Hn Apo 5 —_ pI EH nga So a expect you until Monday at the earliest, 
ively keeps ur rite 
today for our booklet, “An Invincible Watch- for we only wrote you two days 0.” , 
Dog,” which explains this remarkable system. After matters were explained, I im- 
Dayton Protection System Co., Dept.L ee ~ a that his firm could not 
443 to 447 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio. altor to ose the services of a man who 
arrived so far in advance of otherapplicants 
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FREE for INSPECTION 


large volumes — 2000 pages — size of page 7x10 
sp ten) in half red morocco leather —type is 
large, new, easy-to-read — fully indexed —most prac- 
tical work on drawing published. 

Just the set of books for the Architect, Draftsman, De- 
signer, Sheet Metal Worker and persons in general inter- 
ested directly or indirectly, in architecture or drawing. The 
Cyclopedia is compiled from our regular instruction books, 
hich have been tested by thousands of practical men. 
Each volume contains a series of test-questions to empha- 
size vital points. Prepared especially for HOME study in 
a simple, understandable manner. 


Regular Price $24 — SPECIAL 30 DAYS $12 


will send you the entire set, express prepaid, for 
sare free examination if you mention this magazine. 
Pay us $2 down and $2 @ month for 5 months if you keep 
the . Wesend for them at our expense if not sat- 
isfactory. The only reason we offer The Cyclopedia of 
Drawing so cheaply is to interest the public in the extraor- 
dinary advantages offered by the regular courses of the 
American School. A 200-page handbook sent free on re- 
quest if you mention this magazine. 

AMONG THE CHAPTERS — Mechanical Drawing, Ar- 
chitectural Lettering, Pen and Ink Rendering, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Perspective Drawing, Shades and Shadows, 
Roman Orders of Architecture, Working Drawings, Ma- 
chine Drawing, Shop Drawings, Machine Design, Tin- 
smithing, Sheet Metal Work, Skylights, Roofing, 
Cornice Work, etc. 


American School of C pond 


Chicago.Iil. 














PEOPLES (4% 
SAVINGS BANK®%4 


PITTSBURGH,PA. 


CAPITAL &@ SURPLUS TWO MILLION DOLLARS 











This bank has facilities for usingthe small- 
est savings withprofit for the depositors. 


“Banking by Mail” 


a system originated and perfected by this bank, 
makes it convenient.for small depositors every- 
where to take advantage of the greater safety 
and earning power of this strong institution. 


Send for booklet “ P” explaining how you can open a 
savings account by mail with one dollar and upwards. 


WBANK HAL PAYS «6 










































Your money invested with this company 
will bear earnings for every day left with us. 


“"” 5% a Year 


with absolute safety of principal, always sub- 
ject to your control and available when needed. 


Our 14 years’ record under New York Banking De- 
partment supervision is open to 
your investigation. During this 
time we have never paid less than 
5 per cent. per year. Our patrons 
in every state permit us to refer to 
them, Your inquiries welcomed. 
Assets $1,750,000 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

1 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42nd 8t. 
New York 























MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 


LOWER SEEDS 


Nasturtiums, 20 Varieties 

A Royal Show Pansy, 100Colors 
Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties 
Asters, Mixed, all kinds 

These Four Packets (25c. 

we value) for 8c. and names 

of two flower loving friends. 

BS My 15th annual cory my 

book, “‘Floral Culture,’”’ FREE. 
H. LIPPINCOTT 


602-4 10th St.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Calling Cards as Gifts 


are inexpensive, yet contain every element of 
refined taste and are always appreciated. Send 
$1, with name (one line only) for 50 finest grade 
calling cards, hand engraved from plate in script, 
and neatly packed in dainty box. Or let us sub- 
mit sample, with other styles. 


* HOSKINS 


of Highest CVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
Quality 904 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 
tud toevery one. Recognized by courts and edu- 
cators. Experienced and competent instructors. 
Takes spare time only. Three courses — Prepara- 


tory, Business, College. Prepares for practice. 

aw Will better your condition 
and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particu- 
a lars and special offer free. 
The —— Correspondence 
School of Law 


Home zsstezetane 
PONY RIGS for 
| BOYS and GIRLS 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony ve- 
hicles, all styles, strong, roomy, safe, 
combine best ——— a a 
signs, ex: workmanship, — nobby 
and omy Our Pony Farm is the 
ee hest stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illus. catalogue free. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 214 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























for the job, especially when they wanted a 
man to start in immediately, and Mr. 
Jones very se came around to my 
int of view here were three other 
ers to whom an interview had been 
granted, he told me, and by Monday morn- 
ing, just about the time they got toChicago, 
I was back in the East with a full line of 
samples and a route-card. —R. M. P. 


A Rhyme of the Cities 


Said little Johnnie to the Owl: 
“Tve heard you're wondrous wise, 
And so I'd like to question you; 
Now, please, don’t tell me lies. 


“The first thing, then, I’d have you tell, 
My empty mind to fill, 

Pray, was it that explosive beef 
That made Chicago IIl.? 


“Tve heard it said, yet do not know— 
In fact, it may be bosh — 

Then, tell me, is it lots of dirt 
That makes Seattle Wash.? 


“When certain things will not go straight 
To right them we should try; 

So, maybe, you can say what’tis 
Sets Providence R. I.? 


“ Another thing I wish I could 
Inform my waiting class 

Is just how many priests it takes 
To say the Boston Mass. ? 


“This is the time of running debts, 
As you must surely know. 

This secret, then, impart to me: 
How much does Cleveland 0.? 


“Tn ages, too, you must be learned, 
More so than many men. 

So, tell me in a whisper, please, 
When was Miss Nashville Tenn. ? 


“Tt takes great heat the gold to melt, 
And iron takes much more ; 

Then is it true that way out West 
The rain melts Portland Ore.? 


“Some voices are so strong and full 
And some so still and small, 

That I have wondered oftentimes 
How loud could Denver Col.?” 


The Owl he scratched his feathered pate : 
“I’m sorry, little man ; 
Ask some one else. I cannot tell. 
Perhaps Topeka Kan.” 
— Donald A, Fraser. 


Miss Fitts and a Safe Place 


MSs ELIZA FITTS was a maiden lady 
who had nothing to live for except 
three cats and a fortune. When her grand- 
father shuffied off this mortal coil, she in- 
herited from him twenty thousand dollars, 
and she consulted the family lawyer con- 
cerning its proper investment. At once he 
suggested that the money be deposited 
with a savings-bank, where it would gather 
unto itself four per cent. every year. 

‘*Before I do such a thing,” said Miss 
Fitts, “‘you must give me the name of the 
bank and full information concerning its 
trustees and assets. We must carefully 
investigate the institution before intrust- 
ing to its care so large a sum of money.” 

She sent word to the superintendent of 
banks and asked him his opinion of the 
bank recommended by her adviser. He 
replied that it contained only one hundred 
million dollars of people’s savings, but that 
he didn’t know just how safe she wanted it. 

The day she went to the bank, she dis- 
covered that one of its trustees had a 
stepson who was married to a vaudeville 
actress. That settled it. The lawyer pre- 
sented the names of several other banks; 
in turn she picked minute flaws in all of 
them and refused them her money. 

One day a Nevada mining shark printed 
a big-type ad. in a Sunday newspaper 
offering the stock of the Lambs’ Extension 
Gold Mining and Development Company. 
He promised dividends of eight hundred 

er cent. a month and offered the stock 
or forty-eight hours at forty cents per 
share. After that, said the ad., it would be 
fifty cents, and wise folks should climb 
aboard. 

Miss Fitts sent him the twenty thousand, 
and begged him to hold the price down one 
day more to enable her to sell some United 
States three per cents. and send him that 
money, too. In all, she sent him forty 
thousand dollars. 

— the mining shark lived happily ever 


r. 
Moral: Isn't it funny? —S. 7. Stern. 
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O you realize what Sanitol Tooth Powder 
will do for your teeth? 


This pure white dentifrice possesses unique anti- 
septic and oxidizing properties. 

When brought in contact with the impurities 
of the mouth Sanitol Tooth Powder neutralizes 
decay and prevents further unhealthy action. 


All tooth surfaces are thor- 
oughly cleaned and the anti- 
septic effect on the gums 
and the mouth tissues keeps 
the whole mouth sweet and 
wholesome. 


You will find it more than 
agreeable to use. 


Ask your druggist for Sanitol 


If you have not tried Sanitol Tooth Powder 
we will send you an individual sample— 
enough for a week’s use—and our new book- 
let on the care of the teeth. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 

























A Mill 0 On a 
in MADE 14? yA Power - Saving 
Massachusetts () Investment 


In nearly every plant it takes over 50% of the total power just to drive the shafting 
(without doing any work)—when run in babbitted bearings. Many fail to realize this 
fact. The Massachusetts Mill referred to above, a little more than a year ago installed 


Peninsular Self-Oiling 
Roller Bearings 


at a cost of $1569. Test cards for past year show a sav- 
ing of $2229.50 in power cost, or 142% on invesiment. 
That is only one case. We can cite plenty more. Tests 
by Prof. C..H. Benjamin, of the Case Scientific School 
of Cleveland, showed for the Peninsular Self-Oiling 
Roller Bearing an average saving in friction over the 
babbitted bearings as follows: 43.2% for the 148 inch 
shaft ; 73.6% for the 2% inch shaft, and 76.6% for the 
248 inch shaft. 


It is impossible to promise a definite maximum percentage of sav- 
ing, for the power saved is bound to vary with the individual m 





construction, We have never fallen below 20% and have saved 504 
of the friction load. We can and do promise to materially save in 
every case where babbitted bearings are used. For any reliable firm, 
we will gladly put this claim to the test by equipping a shaft, or if 
desired an entire plant, with the Peninsular Self-Oiling Roller 
Bearings and allow them to run for 30 to 60 days on trial. If they 
fail to substantiate our claim, the bearings may be returned at our expense. That you may be sere they will pay you 


WE MAKE THIS GUARANTEE : 


Without knowing on whatever about your plant, we guarantee, if you are now a! babbitted bearings, 
to save at least 109% of your total power by replacing them with Peninsular Seif-Oiling Roller Bearings. 
10% saved in friction means about 75% made on your investment, 

Peninsular Self-Oiling Roller Bearings, besides what they save in power, save enormously in belting 
and general wear and tear. ‘Ihe self-oiling device makes them non-heating and prevents the loss of even a drop of 
oil —a saving in oil of 50% over babbitted bearings. These bearings are adapted to works of any character. 

OUR FREE BOOK ON ‘‘ POWER SAVING”? will show you how to vastly increase the efficiency of 
your plant. It gives official tests, and letters from many manufacturers proving that Peninsular Self-Oiling 
Roller Bearings do reduce friction toa minimum. Write for this book now, before you lose this address 


GEORGE A. McKEEL & CO., Ltd., Roller Bearing Department, JACKSON, MICH, 




























C— LIBRARY of 14 books—including Nine Weeks’ Course ~ Folds in package. Carry by 


Higher English —this week for one (1) cent; next week 2 ‘ und. Safe anywhere. Send 
cents. Provided you send $1 for THE STENOGRAPHER Q 6 cents for cataiegus, 1 
(12 mos). Sample copy 12c; 3 mos. trial 25c. Folding Canvas Boat Co "ete 

THE STENOGRAPHER (Estab. 1890), Philadelphia, Pa. | North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 






“Necco ) 


\ SWEETS 
New England 
Confectionery Ce 

“ BOSTON 


To be guided in your choice of con- 
fectionery, look for the Necco Seal 
—the mark of goodness and whole- 
someness. Over five hundred differ- 
ent varieties of best confectionery are 
made and sold under this seal, which 
is placed on every box for your guid- 
ance and protection. The high 
standard of these five hundred kinds 
is Fully represented by 


arevelation of the confectioner’s art. Their 
many delicious flavors are daintily concealed 
by a coat of rich chocolate. The best assur- 
ance of the true wholesomeness of Necco 
Sweets is that they conform to all the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
That you may be convinced of the fine qual- 
ity of Lenox Chocolates, send 25c for an at- 
tractive package of special value; or, better 
still, order one of our $1.00 
packages in handsome A 
art boxes, Either 
package sent 
postpaid 


New England 
Confectionery Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





Meeal\ STOP THAT LEAK 


Sclderéeiee, anda 
Candle 
are all you need to makea permanent and 
effective repair, either ona kitchen utensil 
(agate ortin)ora piece ofjewelry. Norosin, 
acids orsoldering iron required. Costslittle, 
does much, 1 stick stops from 50 to 200 leaks. 


= 


sendushisnameand 
dealer does 25 cents for 2 sticks, 
not carry with full directions. 


Solderene Company, 53 State Street, Dept, D, Boston, Mass, 


% Coupon Certificates 
of Deposit 
$100, $200, $500 and $1000 


SECURED BY DEPOSIT OF FIRST MORTGAGES 
ON IMPROVED PITTSBURGH REAL ESTATE. 
POTTER TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital $200,000 (full paid) 
Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 








CENTS For 13 Weeks 

Trial Subscription to 

In this illustrated national 
weekly all the really important 
news of the world is stated clearly, impartially and concisely for 
busy readers —a variety of general features being added. It is 
sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting — THE newspaper for 
the home. $1 year; takes place of periodicals costing $2 to $4. 
Try it, 13 wks, for 15c. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Zifrethfin der 





ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, “* MONEY IN DRAWING"; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. Estab. 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


—stamps or coin—I willsend you 20 Souve- 

or 50c nir Cards of Buffalo and Niagara Falls; 
McKinley Monument, Temple of Music, 

Milburn House, etc. 9 cards for 25c. In leather double the price. 


W. SHIRK, National Temperance Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN TOURS Eon comfortable parties. 


xpert conductors. In- 
clusive prices, covering all mecessary expenses. Sailing March, 
May, June. $398, $450, $695. Itineraries and particulars on request. 


JAMES B, TOPHAM, Pittsburgh College, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Send postal for circular. 


EUROPE —30 Tours—$270 up 


NORTH CAPE, ROUND WORLD, JAPAN, Etc. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


== PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8 booksfor Inventors mailed onreceiptof 6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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Their Ways and Their Work 














Miss Carolyn Wells Invoking Her Muse 


Manual Labor 


AROLYN WELLS is too young a 
woman and too brilliant a writer to be 
considered among the old fogies of litera- 
ture, but one trait she has in common with 
them, and that is a scorn of the typewriter. 
Not only does she refuse to dictate a line of 
her prose to a stenographer—nobody yet, 
of course, ever dictated. lilting verse—but 
she insists that it must be written ‘‘with 
the pen in hand,” instead of with the finger 
upon a space-bar. Rewriting, revising, 
| amending and editing—at these she is un- 
tiring; but all the work must be done by 
| herself and in long-hand—a hand, however, 
| that is clear and flowing enough to suit the 
most exacting man of type. 





The Intellectual Snob 


ype people have a fondness for 
concocting categories by which to dis- 
tinguish themselves—the elect—from the 
common herd. The herd used to be called 
“Philistine,” or plain “bore,” but in our 
scientific, slangy day we need a fresher 
term and Mr. Gelett eel thinks he has 
found it in his ‘‘ Bromide”’ (bore, Philistine, 
commonplace, prosy person) and ‘‘Sul- 
phite”’ (elect spirit, clever, intelligent, etc. 
—that is, “‘us’’). Itis not a pretty nomen- 
clature; it smells of the laboratory—at 
least of the soda-water fountain. Any 
plain citizen might resent being associated 
with Bromides, in spite of this consoling 
sop, which Mr. Burgess throws in at the 
end of his little monograph: ‘‘ Bromides we 
may love, and even marry. They 
are restful and_ soporific. The 


but he is the bread of society, the veriest 
staff of life.’’ 

The man-ape seems eternally engaged 
in trying to differentiate himself from the 
fellow-apes, by the trim of his tail, the cut 
of his ideas or the style of his chatter. 


One Way to Sell a Dull Book 


OOR Mrs. Parsons! She wrote a dull, 
heavy treatise, full of hard names, 
about The Family (Putnam’s), of the sort 
that is called scientific and college students 
study as ‘“‘sociology.” Unluckily some 
newspaper man with a nose for scandal 
discovered toward the end of its wordy 
pages a few lines about desirable changes 
in the present state of marriage, labeled 
‘‘trial marriages,’’ and so We have a ten- 
days’ rumpus in the press. 

In plain, simple fact, Mrs. Parsons’ book 
treats of the history of the marriage tie 
and the family unit. It has much to say 
of marital customs among the Eskimos, 
the Central Australians, the ancient 
Hindus, and other remote peoples, and 
little or nothing about modern marriage. 
It is a summary of the known facts about 
family life among the primitive inhabitants 
of the earth, with almost no original 
thought on the subject. 

The marriage and family habits of our 
remote ancestors were curious and often 
disgusting, but they have about as much 
relation to the present-day condition as 
the table habits of the Fiji Islanders have 
to the manners of the smart set. 

Mrs. Parsons, when she begins to the- 
orize for herself, has some curious logic in 
her feeble suggestion that ‘‘ trial marriages”’ 
might be a = thing. On one page she 
condemns the childless marriage and on 
the next suggests the possibility of termi- 
nating first marriages without social dis- 
grace in case they are childless! Asa whole, 





Bromide has no salt nor spice nor savor, | 
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Todays New Alphabet. 
| | spells three words Knowledge, F'itness, Success” 
Harmsworth _ 
Self-Educator Magazine 


\ be 


_— 


ee Spine ~ a 


is the latest, most authentic and com- 
prehensive fountain source of the world’s 
knowledge up-to-date, available for the 
equipment of the student, the busy man of 
affairs, or the general reader who needs to 
be in touch with the inventions, discoveries 
and rapidly changing phases of the industrial, 
commercial, scientific and social conditions of 
the twentieth century. 


Think of it as your Helper! The iife- 
work results of hundreds of the ablest thinkers and 
specialists in every department of human endeavor, at 
your command; the latest consensus of ‘‘many Minds”’ 
concisely, accurately, comprehensively and entertainingly 
presented to Help you Fit Yourself, not for something, 
but fit for ‘he thing, and the opportunity that will surely 
follow fitness at the right time. True success is not 
an accident—‘‘ Knowledge”’ is more than ‘‘ Power’’ 

— it is opportunity improved. 





Harmsworth Self-Educator Magazine is pub- 
lished fortnightly at 15 cents a copy or $3.00 a 
year. Send 15c for the first issue. 


Harmsworth Self-Educator Magazine 
225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














a5 . 
Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom _ Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes sal eles throughout 
the country, 

They grow with your library. 
They fit any space. 

They are sent direct from 
factory 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufac- 

ture of a single product in large quantities, and 

our modern methods of selling direct to the 

user, enable us to offer a superior article at a con- 
siderable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


Solid Oak ttn $100 soor?* $175 voor 
Send for Our Beautiful New Catalogue No. 25 


in which we illustrate the different grades from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases at 
above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 
Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 
THE Z. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufact of Sectional Book and Filing Cabinets. 


MAKE MONEY 

















Piece out your 
salary by giving moving picture enter- 
i: tainments evenings. They draw the crowds. Churches, 
lodges, clubs, schools, Y. M.C. A’s and theatres all offer a wide field. Kinetoscope, 
complete with stereopticon attachment, $75.00 up; unlimited variety of films, 12c. . " 
and 15c. per foot. A few entertainments will pay for the outfit. For catalog and full information write 
EDISON MANUFACTURING CO., 68 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 





Bristles 





Adults’ 35¢ 

Youths’ 25c. Children's 25¢. 
‘ By mail orat dealers. Send for our fret 

booklet, Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


The Original Worcestershire 


It perfects the flavor of Soups, 
Fish, Steaks, Chops, Veal and 
Salads. It gives relish to an 
otherwise insipid dish. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York 














Ready Draughting Instrument 
is the handiest drawing tool obtainable. 
Can be carried in the pocket and combines 
Compass, Protractor, Rule, Scale, Square, 
etc., allin a single instru- 
ment. Saves time and 
money. Extra grade Alu- 
minum, prepaid only $1.00. 
Money back if wanted. 

Ready Manufacturing Co, 

612 Livingston Bidg. 
hester, New Yor 


















D.#C. Roses 


are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed 
toany point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Over 50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
Specialty. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1907 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow 
them and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
——-1> 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


-PERNIN SHORTHAND— 


The SHORT-CUT to Success. Quickly learned, 
rapid and as legible as print. 


No Shading. No Position. Few Word Signs. 


Thousands of students quickly and thoroughly 

prepared for lucrative positions by our Corre- 

spondence Courses. Text-books free to pupils. 
Write for TRIAL LESSON; text-book on approval. 


The Pernin Shorthand Inst., Dept. C, Detroit. 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cents per week. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Brighter than electric- 
ity or acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. 
No Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with a 
match. Every lamp warranted. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 

5-25 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmailed FkEF. Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 

atent for sale call on or write 











































WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 
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St. Patrick’s Da: 
“Erin Go Bragh” ** 


Grotesque Irish Heads, 5c, 10c, 20c each. Irish 
Green High Hat with Pipe (box) 10c and 15c. 
Irish Felt High Hat with elastic, 10c. Green 
Frogs, 5c. 10c and 20c. Green Metal Snakes, 
10c. Miniature Pipe on Pin, 5c. Silk Shamrocks, 
20c doz. Irish Silk Flags, 5c and 10c. Potatoes, 
(boxes) 15c and 30c. St. Patrick Buttons, 30c 
doz. Irish Rose Case, (Salted Almonds) 10c. 
Shamrock Ice Cream Cases, 75c doz. Shamrock 
Napkins, 40c pkge. St. Patrick Jack Horner Pie, 
12 Ribbons, $3.50. Miniature Wood Hods, 15c. St. Patrick Tally 
Cards, 30c ioz. Dinner Cards, 50cdoz. We positively do not pay 
mail charges. Catalog free on request. 


B. Shackman & Co., Dept. 50, 812 Broadway, New York 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list ‘WHAT TO INVENT,” free to any address. 
Patents secured or fee returned. 
Geo. 8. Vashon & Co., 902 F St., Washington, D.C. 











however, her advice is safe and old: for 
the sake of children marriages should be 
made as stable and enduring as possible, 
for the longer the child has the benefit of 
arental care the better he will be equipped 
or life. Is there anything very scandalous 
in that, or new? 


A Newcomer 


HE first novel of a woman already 
widely known in various fields of liter- 

ary activity, especially by her critical and 
economic articles and short stories, will be 
— this spring under the title of 
elicity. Miss Clara E. Laughlin, its 
writer, is the editor of The Interior, and is 
a resident of Chicago. She was one of the 
earliest members of, and is to-day one of 
the most active spirits in, The Little Room, 
the unique literary club of Chicago to which 
belong writers, playwrights, illustrators, 
artists and musicians. She is a young 
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woman and, despite her considerable suc- 


cess with the magazines and the book- 
publishers, has given two years of careful 
work to this, her first full-length novel. 
Felicity is a study of character and temper- 
ament, and follows the career of the young 
girl who goes upon the stage. 


Quiller’s Latest 


For one, it simply drove me to my Couch ; 
In fact, I really could not read it through. 
Some day there’ll come a time—for that I’ll vouch— 
When Quiller once again will take his “Q.”” 
—R. W. K. 


As Mr. Wells Sees Us 


R. H. G. WELLS’ vision of The Future 
in America is not likely to be popular 
in this country. He has too many doubts 
about us, and he sees our Problems with a 
capital P. As long as Prosperity lasts, we 
have few doubts about ourselves, and they 
are confined to those who are dissatisfied 
with their share of the prosperity. But 
Mr. Wells is worth listening to: unlike the 
customary scurrying Englishman who 
makes a book about the ‘‘States,”’ he does 
not confine his observations to our dirty 
streets, our skyscrapers, Pullmans and 
hotels, nor even to American women. He 
is after more serious things—the industrial 
situation, the American idea as shown at 
Ellis Island, the spirit of our civilization. 
To be sure, he cannot refrain from compar- 
ing New York unfavorably with London 
and with Rome—and unfairly, of course. 
There are few uglier, more unfinished spots 
on this globe than parts of those ancient 
cities, hat Mr. Wells has to say about 
the hundreds of thousands of raw immi- 
ants yearly pouring in to supply the 
abor market for the industrial leaders and 
to depress the level of living has more 
point. And also the growing conflict of 
classes. In spite of high wages the gulf 
between the rich holders of capital and the 
workers is growing wider with terrible 
rapidity, and must widen as long as the 
system of ‘‘each man pushing for him- 
self,’’ regardless of the State, is perpetuated. 
That is the gist of Mr. Wells’ pte ts about 
us: as an experiment on the principle of 
every man for himself and the devil help 
the hindmost he forecasts the colossal 
failure of industrial democracy. We wor- 
ship Property: it is our god, and our laws 
are framed primarily for the protection of 
Property. The result of all this is lack of 
discipline—that is, a disregard for Law, for 
the rights of others. We are an undisci- 
lined people. Perhaps Mr. Wells sees our 
uture too darkly; did not fully recover 
from the shock which we gave him. But 
judging from our newspapers, from the 
political and financial situation of our cities, 
there is much to support his view. There 
is, however, a considerable 
America still lying outside of 
and Chicago not governed by Wall Street 
and the Trusts. That 
vindicate the American idea. 
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‘The Hats of Latest Vogue for 
Every Face, Figure and Fancy”’ 


MODERN METHODS OF 

MAKING AND MARKETING 
and a yearly output that exceeds that of any hat 
offered at an equal or higher price, make it pos- 
sible for our agents to sell you a hat of latest vogue 
at practically a wholesale price and give with ita 


BROAD MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
of better all-around hat satisfaction than comes 
with hats offered at nearly twice the $3 price. 

WE SELL BY MAIL 
if there is no HAWES Agency in your city. Send 

for Catalog J which gives you the choice of eighty; or 
more stylish Spring shapes in stiff or soft hats, or choose 
the hats you like best from the illustrations in this ad- 
vertisement and order at once, inclosing the price of $3. 
The hats are made in light, medium and dark brown, 
and in pearl and black. In ordering by mail specify the 
color and hat number wanted; also give your age, height, 
waist measure and size of hat worn. Send your orders 

direct to our factories, Danbury, Conn. The 

hat will come to you by prepaid express 

without delay. 


HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. 


Factories: DANBURY, CONN., U.S.A 


Wholesale Offices: NEWYORK CHICAGO “BOSTON 














ound Books at Sheet Prices 


A FEW SETS of the New Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica, slightly diacol- 
ored by exposure in the store, must be disposed of before inventory 


It would require an expert to discover that these books are not in every way perfect, 
and in most cases out of the entire set one or two volumes only show the slightest blemish. 

Trivial as these imperfections are, we prefer to state candidly that the books are not 
quite perfect, and offset this by a liberal cut in price. Rather than rebind the discol- 
ored volumes, we offer the set a/ the cost of the sheels. This is positively your last 
opportunity of gelling this great work of reference at bargain prices 











THE NEW AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Answers every question, resolves every 
doubt, and settles every dispute. It is first 
in authority, #rs¢ in wealth of information, 
but /a¢es¢ in date of publication. 
Its contributors include such Immortals as 
Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall and Herbert Spencer. 
It is thoroughly up-to-date, and includes the 
very latest information on air-ships, wireless 
telegraphy, the Russo-Japanese War, etc. 

Owing to a copyright injunction, this great 
Cyclopadia will be permanently withdrawn < 
from circulation in a short time. After that time the publisher will be legally restrained from 
selling the work at any price. 


Sent Free For Examination sg are the only house that submits free A £.B.P. 








This elaborate work con- 
tains 15 volumes, 9x 6'4 
in. in size, 10,000 double 
column pages, 37,000 bi- 
ographies, over 100 su- 
perb maps, and hundreds 
of priceless illustrations, 
many of them in color. 


| The possession of 
the right Cyclo- 
pedia puts you 10 


years ahead of your 
less progressive 
neighbor. 























or examination a complete set of its Q 3-07. 
Encyclopedia. We ask for no deposit. We pay the transportation charges, Fy) Siegel 
and allow ample time for a careful examination of the work, which you Goong < 
may return at our expense if it fails to satisfy you. Allother houses  @ ee . 
offer a pamphlet, du¢ a book agent brings it—and you cannot see Ss wire, urine & 
their books unless you give an absolute order and pay something A” complete set of the 
on account. We need not insist on the fairness of our method. 2» PR tec em ogg nen 
$1.00 Secures the Entire Set Fill up and send the accom- Pa Plies ms rt hee 3 + ges 

panying coupon and we $39 If the set is satisfac- 
will send you prepaid a complete 15 volume set of the New Ameri NS tory I agree to pay thereon 
canized Encyclopedia Britannica in half morocco binding. Examine 4 $1.00 as Club Fee within 5 days 

“ bad after the receipt of goods and § 


it at your leisure and return it at our expense, if, for any reason, ach month thereafter for 19 mont! “ 





e 
it fails to satisfy. Send no money with the coupon, The regular » Title to remain in Siegel Cooper Com- 
price is $75.00 for the half morocco Encyclopewdia sold pany till the full purchase price has 
through agents. We will close out these few 15 volume been pai If the books ere mot eatiafac- 

Bn 7 re) tory I am to notify you, and hold them 


sets for $39.00. 3 
If you like the books you will have immediate 


suljject to your order. 


possession thereof. You can then pay just One ee a ee ee 
Dollar and the balance a little each month. iin cit caiman ieaeadaite 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York TA ALR oe TOF 














Write Today for this 


PILLOW TOP Ss 


For Pyrography 
Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in 
your choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, and 


nlainly stamped with your choice of Indian nm or 
Sulia Marlowe Designs We make this offer to 
so that anyone can burn . get our big, new cat- 
it with handsome ef- alog (described be- 
fect. Given to every low )intothe hands 
person who sen of new custom- 




















us 25 cts. to pay ers inter- 
cost of stamp- ested in home 
ing, shipping, beautifying. 
et This Only one 
top burned top to one 
$ address 


SPECIAL tits," $1.60 
Outfit, only... - 

This splendid outfit, partly shown above, is complete for 
burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Plati- 
num Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-Action 
Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or we will sendC, O, D, 
When cash accompanies order for No. 97 outfit we include 
f. ce our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c), 
the most complete pyrography book published. 


Assortment P Only $1.75 


if bought by the piece would cost 
you $2.50. Includes One Handker- 
chief Box, size 6x6 inches ; one 
Glove Box, 4x11% inches; 
one hand-turned round Jew- 
elry Box; one oval Picture 
Frame; one American Girl 
Panel, 8x11% inches; one 
oval Match Hanger, 12 
inches high ; and three Small 
Panels in assorted ciesigns, all 
pieces made of best three-ply bass- 
wood and beautifully stamped in late 
and popular designs, all ready for decorating. If outfit No. 97 
and this assortment are ordered together our special $3.20 
price for both is only 


Write For New FREE ——s 

* 2,000 illus- 
Catalog P 57 trations. 
The largest Pyrography catalog ever issued. Write 
for it today 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


DUC BOOK 


Send for our handsome Free 
Book, ‘‘ Duck Profits.”” Read 


t/ 


Contains 96 Pages with 

















Breed ducks. 


Beat hens. J 
Markets hew big duck farms 
eager for make annual net 


good ones 
all over 
the U.S. 


profits of 












Look in- 
to this im- 
portant 
branch of 
poultry. Get 
our Free Book. 
We sell breeding 


stock and all supplies. Ri, pt 
Address Dept. 19, cubator? 


American Pekin Duck Co. it on 


Try 
Women are 












145 Pear! Street ducks. 
Boston, Mass. successful, 
i- SQUAB 
BOOK 


We were firat. Our birds are largest and wesell 









From eggs to™ 
squabsin *® 


more every year 


First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Pree ik, “* How 
to Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
(New Edition.) Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 423 Howard St., 
Melrose, Mass. 


P 
ROCK squabs, 


which are the 








Raised in 
four weeks. 











We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 


Prices Cut in Half 


% to introduce. Our large 
new 80-page Band in- 
strument text-book B. 
§ Sent Free. Write to-day. 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 


172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
326 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 

















Freight Paid 


$1275 East of Rockies. — 
“This 230 Egg Incubator |e == 
The Roya surest hatcher. 


Automatic in action; perfect — 
results. Incubator and supply FREE TRIAL : 
catalog free. Booklet “Care and Feeding of 
Chicks"* 10c. 50-cent poultry paper 1 year 10 cents, 
ROYAL INCUBATOR CO., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Iowa 





The world’s & 
simplest, 








| passing thro 


THE MAYOR OF 
CLEVELAND 


(Continued from Page 7) 


lants, bridges and parks—have developed 
rom privately-conducted enterprises to 
publicly owned and conducted undertak- 
Ings. 

Six years ago he told the le of 
Cleveland that they should hook a ae 
cent street-car fare; all the time since he 
has st led to bring that condition to 
pass. The fight has been a tremendous 
one; every resource known to Special 
Privilege has been exhausted; all that the 
corporations and their shrewd lawyers, 
their allies and parasites, could do has 
been done. Tom Johnson has been at- 
tacked from every conceivable quarter and 
in every imaginable way; he has been 
coarsely abused, maligned, vilified, called 
a demagogue, a dangerous agitator, a boss 
—everything; his motives have been im- 
pugned; he has been assailed as few men 
in public life have been assailed. But now 
his enemies are making their last stand. 
There is an end even to the manceuvres of 
cunning corporation lawyers and to the 
long, tangled processes of the courts. 

On the first day of November, 1906, a 
little after noon, Mayor Johnson drew on his 
big automobile gauntlets,took the controller 
of a new trolley car, and ran it out of the 
Denison Avenue car barns, and started it 
on its first trip. The car was filled with 
city officials, with the officials of the Munic- 
ipal Traction Company, and others. The 
great crowd that had assembled sent up a 
cheer, and as the car purred along, the 
conductor collected the first three-cent 
fares that had ever been paid in Cleveland. 
Mayor Johnson ran the car over the entire 
fourteen miles of track, and as it passed 
along it was received with cheers, with 
huzzas, now and then with the — of 
explosives:as if the day were the Fourth of 
July. Men and women crowded around and 
presented Mayor Johnson with bouquets 
of flowers. 

It was a happy day for Mayor Johnson, 
for it meant victory at last. And it wasa 
happy day for the people of Cleveland, and 
they celebrated it as if it were the Fourth 
of July, as well they might, for it was a new 
independence day, an independence of 
Special Privilege, which so long had held 
Cleveland, as it had other American cities, 
in bondage. And the victory was that of 
other American cities as well, for Mayor 
Johnson has been fighting the battle not 
alone of the people of Cleveland, but of the 
people of cities, against the monopoly 
of public-utility corporations; this fact has 
intensified and magnified and embittered 
his tremendous struggle. For three-cent 
fares, and municipal operation, yes, owner- 
ship, in Cleveland—when Ohio sets her 
cities free—mean these things in other 
cities, and it is fortunate that the people 
of all these cities have such a personality 
in Tom L. Johnson to represent and lead 
them. 

The victory was made complete when 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
January, sustained Mayor Johnson’s con- 
tentions, and opened the way for Cleve- 
land’s control of her own traction lines. 
The court held that the extension of grants 
for connecting lines did not extend the 
life of the original franchises of constituent 
lines, and this holding opened many new 
streets to the city. In a word, the court 
at last decided in the public interest and 
not in the private interest, a tremendous 
victory for the people of American cities. 
Thus Tom Johnson won. There may be 
other injunctions, but win in the end he 
must, for the rest is only the working out of 
detail. The world has not been tending for 
ages toward democracy to be turned back 
now. 

But the three-cent fare is not Mayor 
Johnson’s sole ambition. It is a symbol, 
but only asymbol. Some one once said: 

‘“Why does Tom Johnson bother about a 
three or a five cent fare? The difference 
between them is only two cents.” 

But that difference, two cents, symbolizes 
to him the economic struggle the world is 
h. That two cents represents 
to him, on the one hand, the perquisite 
of Special Privilege, all the luxury, ex- 
travagance, selfishness, conspicuous waste, 
idleness, spiritual loss and decay and moral 


| degeneracy of the plutocracy; in that two 
| cents he sees the automobiles, yachts, 


horses, in the hands of those who never toil; 
he sees in it the cause of all the bribery and 
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Williams 


i Aw morning shave ought to be 
as refreshing as the morning bath. 
If it isn’t —if it is the kind of shave 
that you “feel” all day—a poor soap is 
usuallyat the bottom of it. The smooth, 










creamy, emollient 


everywhere. 


trial size. 


London Paris 


~ ~ 


Williams’ Shaving Stick makes the 
shave the most satisfying and most 
pleasant part of the morning toilet. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold 
Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ 


Shaving Stick, or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, 


(Enough for 50 shaves.) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 





“The only kind that won't | 
Smart or dry on the face” 


Fe ebruary 23, 1907 








Shaving 
Stick 


lather produced by 


Address 


Berlin Sydney 














This cut shows 
the Genuine 
Edison Standard 

Phonograph. 


Edison Phonograph 
for the Asking 


We are in a position to send you this splendid instrument, with 
large artistic Floral Horn and ‘'welve Genuine Gold-moulded Edison 
Records without your sending a cent of cash, or paying for it C. O. D. 


Write For It and Get It 


All you need do is write. 
outfit without a cent of cash and you may try 
it for two days, absolutely free. ‘ 
keep the instrument if you wish and send us a 
trifling amount each month for a few months. 


How often, when you have 
read of the wonders of the 
Phonograph perfected by Mr. 
idison, you have wished you 
could have one of your own! 
Possibly you never expected 
to own one, but here is your 
chance. 


We will send the 


en you can 


a perfect Edison Gem 
Phonograph outfit, including Twelve Edison 
Gdid-ameuliien Records for $14.20—on easy 
ib eg low as if you id cash. 

\ rite and accept this wonderful offer at once. 
Guide to Latest Music sent Free. 


We can sell you 


MUSICAL ECHO CO., Edison Distributors, Dept. 47, 


1215 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
ofoil. Hecalls it Powdrpaint. It comesin the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof and as durable as oil paint. It 
adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 138 North 
St., Adams, N. Y.,and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


Water Motor 33:3,5125 


6-inch, $2.00; 8-inch, $4.00. No.1 is as large, power- 
ful, and well made as some $3.00 motors. Runs fan, 
sewing machine, vibratory massage, 
emery wheel, egg and mayonnaise 
beater, washing machine, coffee grinder; 
charges storage batteries, compresses 
air. Runs dental lathes, &c., &c. 
AGENTS WANTED where water pres- 
sure is 25 Ibs. or more. Screw on faucet — 
it sells itself. ENGINEER WANTED to 
send for our catalog of Engine Indi- 
cators, reducing wheels, planimeters 
and lathes (free). 
LIPPINCOTT 8.8. CO., Newark, N. J. 
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$8,000-510,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of otir famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds. It 
is a delightful, attract- 
ive, big-paying, health- 
ful business. Just the 
thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor 
~ work, or is not fit for 
heavy work. Just the 
business for a man who 
has some money and wants to invest it to the best 
advantage. They are simple in construction and re 
quire no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
















is like quality in other goods. It always 
Wears, Satisfies, and is Lasting. 


It Means More and Stronger Chicks. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
Combine Quality and Hatchability 
Send for our Free 260-page book “How to 
Make Money with Poultry & Incubators.” 

Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
OR NEAREST BRANCH:—New York, Boston, 
Kansas City,Chicago, Oakland,Cal.,London,Eng. 





GUARANTEED 
BEST HATCHEI 











rY ’ . telis all 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 19°7 ‘Bei 
ultry and describes and illustrates 60 varietiss. 
O beautiful natural color plates. “ivs 
reasonable prices for stock and eggs; how to beni 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable 
book only 10 cents. B.H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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Let Us Arrange a Month’s Test of 


‘Prest © Lite” 


for Your Automobile 
Pay Us Nothing 
If Not Satisfied 


Simply write us a 
postal and say you 
want to try Prest-O- 
Lite, and we'll have 
one of our 400 sta- 
tions put a tank on 
for you; connect it, 
and have your lights 
going in five minutes. 

Then, after you have 
used it for 30 nights, if 
you want to k it, do 
so. If not, we'll take the 
tank off, refund every 
penny you have paid us 
and you owe us noth- 
ing for the gas you have 
burned during the test. 
We do this to prove to 
z= you that Prest-O-Lite is 

the only satisfactory 
system for lighting your automobile — that it is the steadiest, 
cleanest, brightest light, that it saves a// the annoying prelim- 
inary fixing of the out-of-date carbide box, as well as elimi- 
nates the exasperating but unavoidable troubles that occur 
just after you *Aruk the old systein is going to work right. 

When your tank is empty we exchange it for a full one in 
one-quarter the time it takes to dig out a caked-up box — fill 
it with carbide —fill a tank with water and perform a hairpin 
operation upon those finicky little drip pipes so they'll work 
—and sen it's ten to one they work only 10 minutes. 

Why, Mr. Motorist, after a month's trial of the easy 
Prest-O-Lite system you'll wonder why you didn't have it on 
your car a year ago. 

Try it— prove it — it will not cost you a penny if it doesn’t 
convince you that it is invaluable. Look on any good car you 
see — there will be a Prest-O-Lite tank on the running board. 
That's our best testimonial. Write us today—try it on your car. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company 
Dept.104, 18-24 So. East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Die in open 
air seeking 
water. 








Rat 





S-Kit 


**Gets Them All.’’ 


Has cleaned out 
the worst in- 
fested “rat- 
holes.” Rats 
and mice leave 
choicest food 

and grain for it. Dry, clean; never leaves a mark. 

At druggists—15 cts. a box. 
If yours hasn’t it, send us 25 cts. for one box or | 

60 cts. for three boxes, express prepaid. 

Also ask your druggist for Yankee Roach Powder or senc 
us 25 cts.; we'll mail direct to you. “‘ Never fails." 


The Rat Biscuit Co., 10 Fisher St., Springfield, O. 
BORATED 


N’ TALCUM 
TOILET 
ROWDE 


Algiilive Reliel ee 


Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 


and a!! skin troubles. “A /it- 

tle higher in price perhaps than 

. imitations, but a reason forit.’’ De- 

lightfulafter shaving andafterbathing. Soldeverywhere, 

or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, W. J. 





















Business Opportunity 


We have an attractive business proposition 
for an active man in each county where we 
are not already represented. We want 
men who can invest a few dollars with 
their services. Ask any banker about our 
responsibility. Address: 


The Regina Company, Dept. C, Rahway, N. J. 











$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability, I Can Teach 
You DRAWING. iave been successful 
~ oad AS an artist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators 





whose names are well-known to-day. 


A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 
Write f my illustrated book, “A New Door to 
maccess,’’ which gives full particulars of my 
course. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 











Suite 707, Flatiron Bidg. 


New York Ci 








| based on the 





STRAIGHT LEGS | 


Positively trim, stylish, straight- } 
line effect with our Pneumatic 
Forms, Sent on Approval. Un- | 
seen, unfelt, inexpensive, durable. | 
‘A marvelous invention.”” Also, | 
without charge, exercises to give | 
shape, force, action to the legs. 
Book, proofs ani chart sent free | 
under plain letter seal. 


| 
THE ALISON CO. 
Dept. 30 Buffalo, N.Y. | 


corruption that have despoiled the char- 
acters of public officials; and, on the other 
side, he sees the sacrifice, misery, squalor, 
disease, poverty and vice of the r, the 
tenements, the slums, the tenderloin, lo 
hours of toil, pale children in shops an 
factory —all the sordid, graceless, hopeless 
lives that are lived on or below the starva- 
tion liné. 

No, Mayor Johnson’s ambition is not a 
three-cent fare; it is democracy, funda- 
mental democracy. And to him the city is 
the hope of democracy; his ambition is the 
city, the free city; all that he has ever done 
has been to bring about the free, demo- 
cratic, American city. His excursions into 
State politics, when he was accused of 
being personally ambitious, have been to 
bring back from reluctant, rural, undemo- 
cratic legislatures greater freedom for his 
city. For early in his career he learned 
that the city cannot realize itself until the 
State sets it free. 

In a word, his ambition is the free city, 
the city with home rule, and his personal 
ambition does not go beyond being the 
Mayor of such a city. 

is career is but another example of the 
etd of personality. The magnitude of 
is task was appalling ; a weaker man could 
never have endured what he has endured. 
When he was elected Mayor the first time, 
the city of Cleveland, under a special act, 
was organized on the Federal plan—that is, 
the executive and administrative power 
and the corresponding responsibility were 
centred in the Mayor. e appointed his 
own cabinet, just as the President does. 
Because of this fact—because of this 
centring of power and responsibility—the 
Federal plan is the best and most demo- 
cratic plan of municipal government thus 
far found; the board plan, because it di- 
vides power and distributes responsibility, 
is the worst and most undemocratic plan, 
and hence beloved of politicians and 
Special Privilege. 


After Mayor Johnson had been in office a | 


term the Supreme Court of Ohio discovered 
that it had been mistaken during the half- 
century it had been declaring these special 
acts constitutional, reversed its own de- 
cisions and declared them unconstitutional. 
Then every municipal government in Ohio 
fell. The legislature was convened; Ohio, 


| with the slate clean, had the greatest op- 
| portunity for municipal reform any State 


ever had. The State Bar Association 
indorsed and presented a uniform code 
ederal plan; but, as usual, 
the legislature, instead of legislating in 
trust of democracy, began to legislate in 
distrust of democracy. 

The people had no lobby; they were not 
there; they were hardly represented; but 
the corporations were there, and they 
seized the opportunity. Instead of legislat- 
ing with valepunee to all the people of the 
State or all the people of the cities of the 
State, the legislature, under orders, began 
to legislate with reference to but two per- 
sons in the State, two men, two great 
personalities: Tonmr Johnson, of Cleveland, 
and Sam Jones, of Toledo, democrats in the 
broad sense, both tribunes of the people. 

No more astute or clever scheme was 
ever devised or carried into effect. A code 
was adopted, stripping the Mayors of all 
their administrative powers and bestowing 
these powers on boards. The politicians 
‘knew their business”; they thought that 
the ple, trained by centuries to regard 
the Mayor of a city as its responsible head, 
would not discriminate, but would con- 
tinue to hold the Mayor responsible; 
meanwhile, the boards, or their bosses, 
could do as they pleased and the Mayor 
could shoulder the blame. No greater 
tribute—unintentional though it was— 
could have been paid to these two great 
personalities—it left them as the sole 
representatives of the people. 

ut in Cleveland the unexpected hap- 
pened : the unexpected which has happened 
so often that it should come to be the ex- 
pected. Tom Johnson was reélected, and 
with him were elected to the service board 
the very men he had had in his cabinet. 
Thus with his good luck he remained in a 
position to accomplish results, to effect 
reforms, to do things; and his warfare 
went on, and is going on. 

Mayor Johnson may not see his whole 


| dream realized: that is hardly the way 


of the world. The great leaders and lovers 
of humanity have seldom lived to celebrate 
the victories they organize. But the best 
of them struggle on to the end, serene in 
mighty faith, and so will Tom Johnson, 
the democrat. 
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MORE” 


It isn’t a question alone of whether 
you want a better salary —it’s a hard 
condition of life that you must face 
to protect yourself and those depend 
ent upon you. 

Earning more means holding a 
better position — independence, hap- 
piness and a chance to provide for the 
future. 

You can’t stand still—if you don’t 
want to go backward, you must go 
forward —that is, you've got to earn 
more. 

Thousands upon thousands who 
once held low, poorly paid positions 
now earn high salaries as a result of 
letting the International Corre- 
spondence Schools show them how 
to accomplish the change. During 





December, 1906, 320 students volun- 
tarily reported an increase in salary 





and position as the direct result of 





I. C. S. training. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Simply select from the list the kind 
of occupation you prefer, writing a 
postal card to the INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, asking 
how you can become a success in that 
position. By return mail you will 
receive books, literature, and helpful 
advice that will surprise you. 

Write the postal card to-day. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
ScuHoots, Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


You’ ve got to earn more money. 


The I. C. S. will help you. 
Will you take the start to-day? 








Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a posta! 
to The International resp Schools, Box 
1171, Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can 
qualify to fill it at a good salary. 





Be suve to mention the position you prefer. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Tlustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
M D 


Foreman Plumber 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
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07 a” «© From us direct to you! High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. Finest s ‘nz 
' / talogue in America (showing’ pins in gold-and-colors) free to any intending buyer 


. cal 
B24 BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 85, Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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comes the rub—right 
here in a large measure 
the tire makes or breaks 
the reputation of its 
maker—right here in 
addition to every other 
point of sound tire 
construction is the big 
argument for 


Goodrich 
Tires— 


The Goodrich Tough Tread 


Not acemented strip liable to 
peel and separate from the body 
of the tire, but the toughest of 
all rubbers integrally made part 
and parcel of the tire and in- 
separable from it. 

Such a tread makes every 
Goodrich Tire a long distance 
tire; such a tread enabled 
Goodrich Tires to recently travel 
1500 miles over wearing, tearing, 
grinding roads and carry New 
York City air to Ormond Beach, 

Florida. Zhe first great tire 
record of 1907. 

The Goodrich Quick Detachable Tire 
and Rim —“ off and on in a minute” —is 
now nearly two years old and traveling 
fast on its own reputation. 

A demonstration at any of our branch 
stores will convince you that our con- 
struction is right. Simplicity and Security 
in the biggest measure. Literature Free. 





Address 
e 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
New York Boston Detroit 
Chica Oakland Denver 
Philadelphia Buffalo St. Louis 
Clevelanc London, E.C. 








EVER-READY’ SAFETY 400 
RAZOR~12 Blades‘L 


"THE only 12 bladed dollar 
razor in the world. A 
better razor impossible. Com- 
plete for $1.00 with silver 
nickeled frame—12 Ever- 
Ready blades, safety frame, 
handle and blade stropper at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades 
12 for 75 cents, which also fit 
Gem and Star frames. Six new 
Ever-Ready blades ex- 
changed for six dullones and25c. 
Ever-Ready dollar sets 
are sold everywhere. Mail 
orders prepaid $1.00. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., 299 Broadway, NEW YORK 


240-EGG $ 
Incubator 


120 Ege Size, $9.00 

60 Egg Size, $7.50 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous “‘ Ideal’ 
— guaranteed to be the surest and easiest ever made. 
Why not save from §5 to $10? Get our big 128 page, 
illustrated poultry book FREE, 


J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 54, Freeport, Illinois. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


All Standard Makes, $15 to $65. 
Most of these machines have been 
only slightly used—are good as new. 
» Shipped on approval. Don't buya 
& Typewriter before writing us. We 
will give youthe best typewriter bar- 
gains that can be offered. Address 

McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER 
, XCHANGE 
9th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


SANTA CRUZ Climate He 
CALIFORNIA == 


mous big trees, 
Roses bloom 
Capitalists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. “ Natural 
Sanitarium” for health seekers. Send 2c. stamp to 


ear round, 
‘inest bathin; 
Board of Trade for Booklet C 
SHORTHAND 
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IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
* positions '— no “ ruled lines "—no “ shading’’— no “ word- 


signs ""— no “ cold notes." Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Corresponden 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 








The Cave Man 


(Continued from Page 13) 


connection; and, as Pedey bowed in re- 
sponse to Wistar’s salute, his expressive 
face wore, all unconsciously, a look of dep- 
recation, almost of apology. ‘‘ Rubber” 
had ceased to be the synonym of curiosity, 
and become that of vigilance—indeed, of 
fear. It was clear enough, now, why at 
the outset Penrhyn, instead of clearing out 
with his promoter’s profit, had taken office 
in the combination, why he had so per- 
sistently refused to accept Minot as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. The plot 
against Wistar had been deeper and more 
subtle than he had charged, even in the 
heat of anger—the stake immeasurably 
vaster. And placed as he now was, on the 
inside and subject to the will of a majority, 
his power to combat it was crippled. 

hen they came to her door, Judith 
asked Wistar to lunch. The least she could 
do, she said, was to offer as much for his 
company as Gertrude. 

“Thank you,” he said with the negative 
inflection. 

“‘T mean it!’’ she protested. ‘If I am 
willing to be—not naughty—at least you 
might let me!” 

he new fear in his mind had deepened 
his Sabbath lonesomeness. She at least, if 
she knew what he knew, would be on his 
side. And it was so long since he had felt 
anything like the touch of her beauty, her 
comradeship! In his heart he knew that 
she was all he had ever dreamed her, and 
more. The old instinct to prostrate him- 
self before her came back on him. Life 
offered this one moment of happiness, wh 
not seize it? But the temptation was brief. 
He would not bend again until he stood 
straight in the eyes of all. ‘‘Thank you,” 
he repeated. 

“You mean that as a reproach to me,” 
she said. 

For the first time in his life he felt that 
she was seriously striving for his good will. 

“If you don’t mean it so,’’ she added, 
‘you will do as I ask.” 

He did not misconstrue her motives. The 
coquetry of vanity was a thing unknown to 
her, but she was full of the coquetry of the 
affections; he had seen her stop on the 
streets to win the confidence of a mongrel 
who slunk from her. Still he stood firm. 
“T was thinking of what Andrews said—of 
the darkness in which I labored that night. 
When it is finally cleared, I shall, if I may, 
claim acquaintance with you.” 

“But, in the mean time,” she still 
pleaded, ‘‘if I forgive you?” 

“I must decline,” he said, and left her, 
though not before he had seen her cheeks 
flush at what, in spite of himself, he had 
implied. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Sumner’s Advice 


Wis E.. CHANDLER, former 
Senator from New Hampshire, and 
now president of the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission, has been in public life since 
1862 and has known about ee ina J who 
has been contemporaneous with him in that 
time. Hehas known allthe Presidents, with 
the exception of Buchanan, since Pierce. 

Mr. Chandler was seventy-one years old 
a few weeks ago and was talking to some 
friends. ‘‘The best political advice I ever 
had,” he said, ‘‘I got from Charles Sumner. 
I was walking to church one Sunday in 
Washington, and I met Mr. Sumner, who 
was driving an old-fashioned carriage. 

‘“‘*Where are you going, Chandler?’ he 
asked me. 

***To church,’ I said. 

“**Put it off,’ Mr. Sumner insisted, ‘and 
get in here with me. Iam going out in the 
country for a picnic.’ 

“*T got in with him and we drove out to 
Surrattsville, saw the Surratt house and ate 
our luncheon by the side of a brook. As 
Mr. Sumner was discoursing to me he sud- 
denly turned and said: ‘Chandler, where 
do you live?’ 

‘“*T live in the Fifth Ward of Concord, 
New Hampshire,’ I replied. 

‘“**Well,’ he said, ‘let me give you this 
advice: Never lose your hold on that ward. 
Always have it so you can be sent to the 
State convention or the State legislature 
from that ward. The control of the home 
place is the secret of success in politics.’ 

“And,” concluded Mr. Chandler, ‘I 
always kept my hold on the Fifth Ward of 
Concord.” 
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The Answer to 
All Paint Questions 


To most people paint is more or less of a mys- 
tery and the buying and applying of it largely 
a matter of chance. 





Tosimplify all paint problems the company 
operating the largest paint and varnish 
plant in the world has originated the 
system of “Acme Quality” —a mark that 
plainly and instantly designates the very 
best paints, varnishes, stains and enamels 
possible to produce. 


The “Acme Quality ’’ kind in- 
cludes Everything That Goes on 
with a Brush—making it easy 
for anyone, anywhere, to secure 
with absolute certainty the 
Perfect Paint for Every 
Purpose, by simply 
looking for this 






































Paint Book 
FREE 


As ‘a further help to every 
paint user a text-book has been 
prepared by practical painters on 
“The Selection and Use of Paints 
and Finishes.’? This book takes up 
in turn every kind of painting, varnish- 
ing, staining and enameling. Its ex- 
planations and directions have been worked 
out by men who really know and 
are willing that others should also 
know. 








«Acme Quality ”’ 


pA! ENAMELS 
It is the only book of its kind ever 
published. Valuable to the painter, 
the housewife, the property owner, 
to everyone. Free on Request. 











In buying, no matter for what 
use you want paint, varnish or 
enamel, always insist on the ‘“‘Acme 
Quality ”’ kind. 
Address Dept. Q 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Delicate Women 
Dyoitetce fF abrics 
—BOTH NEED 


© PEARLINE 


oe Fabrics —because Pearline 
t cteaaied Safely —Qui kly — 

| Without Rubbing. 
4 Women — because Pearline 
makes coarse things Easily 
' washed by Byatt ate-women 
“and Delicate things Safely 


WETS Yate | by Strong women. 

















The Varnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company 
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“There's going to be a grand wakin’ up 
some day soon on automobile prices. I'm next 
to the game and I know,”’ said a chauffeur. 


He was sitting on the driver’s seat of a 
Mitchell Model F, proudly extolling the vir- 
tues of his car to his professional brothers. 

“What's the use of paying from $3000 to 
$5000 for a motor car ?— that’s what I'd like 
to know. 

“You've got to show me where you fellows’ 
cars puts it over the Mitchell. /’ve driven 

our foreign cars that cost their owners 

ooo duty alone, and I’ve driven American 
cars like Johnson’s there and Dorsen’s, that 
set their bosses back $3000 and $5000. I've 
lived in cars like them — slept in 'em — driven 
‘em all day long—through rain storms and 
over roads that were fierce. I've babied 'em 
up hills that they absolutely refused to take 
on the high. I’ve taken 'em down and put 
‘em tometer again in the garage. I know ‘em 
—know ‘em ali from radiator to tail-light and 
if you fellows think you can ‘ show me’ just 
where your cars have got The Mitchell 
skinned, come out on the road with me and 
let's see if you can. 

“The boss paid $2000 for this car. She's got 





What a chauffeur thinks 
about automobile prices 


four of the smoothest cylinders you ever saw 
and she’s got horse-power — 35— and she’s 
done better on hills and under all road con- 
ditions than any 50 h. " $5000 car / ever saw, 
and I've driven ‘em all and run up against 
every test you can name. Your bosses may 
like to pay $ for a car but mine was wise. 
You know there’s a good many men in this 
country that shut their eyes tight on $2000 
cars merely because they take it for granted 
that a $5000 car ought to be $3000 better. It 
ought to be all right — but Js it ? 

‘“*T want the chauffeur that thinks his car is 
$3000 better than the Mitchell to prove up with 
me —in speed or power or hill climbing or 
old thing he thinks he’s better at — that’s all. 
Yes sir, if a man’s in doubt about the car he 
wants, let him do what my boss did — make a 
50 or a 500 mile test in a Mitchell. Any agent 
will take him out if he’s interested in gettin’ 
acar. That'll ‘show him’ what it showed my 
boss — and save him about $3000. Beg pardon 
sir? Why, yes sir—write to the Mitchell 
Motor Car Company, 155 Mitchell St., Racine, 
Wis., and send roc for Art Catalogue. 

“* Well, any of you fellows comin’ out? I've 
fet ten dollars in my pocket that says The 

itchell ain't $3000 behind anybody’s car."’ 

















Grows 30 to 40 Feet 


The First Season Without Care 
It comes from Japan, the land so productive of 
curios and ornamental flowers. ‘he blossoms 
arelarge and in panicles, similarto W istaria, and 
of a purple color, but much larger and in better 
clusters. The foliage is dense. It blooms so 
early, is so beautiful and grows with so little 
care, being perfectly hardy, that it is the 

Wonder of the Age 

Be the first one in your neighborhood to get it. 
It will cost you only 10 ets. for seed enough for 
Vine to cover a large space. If space is very 
— end 25 ets. for three packages. Let us 
send you 

FREE BOOK 

of Northern Grown Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Fruits 
and lrees. The most valuable about good 
things for garden and farm worth growing. i 


mt L. L. MAY & CO., St. Paul, Minn. J 
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‘Save THe-Horse’ SpavinCure. 





$ 60 ttle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
oe opy, ee | from ee — 
ott rs on every kind of case. Permanently 
er eenpia, Ringbone (except low). Carb, lint, 
Capped Hock, ndpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons an 
lameness ) Scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
¥pres ud. Troy Chemical C Bingh N.Y. 
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SAFETY-AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


and 


«sHammer the Hammer ”’ 





back. 


into place under the revolver hammer. 


with urifailing certainty. 


combined. 


matter what its name or price. 


lore that every man should know. 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammer Revolver 


83-inch barrel, nickel-plated 
finish, 22 rim fire cartridge, 32 caliber, $1.2 
32-38 center fire 0 Ivory stocks, 22 
cartridge - - $5.00 caliber, $3.00. 


OWL'S HEAD 


Pacifi 
European Office 








Without hesitation or fear, take an 


Iver Johnson 


These Three Circles 
Tell the Story 


The Iver Johnson simply 
cannot go off unless the trig- 
ger is pulled all the way 
Before this has been done there is absolutely 
the revolver hammer and the firing-pin—see the middle circle. 

The left-hand circle shows how, by pulling the trigger, the safety lever is raised 
When this hammer falls (see the right-hand 
circle) its blow is carried ¢hrough the lever to the firing-pin, and the cartridge is exploded 
So that, unless you pull the trigger, you can drop the revolver, 
kick it, hammer it— do what you please—it cannot be discharged by accident. That’s 
why the sales of the Iver Johnson now exceed the sales of all other American makes 


It is Just as Sure as It is Safe 


For straight shooting and hard shooting it is unexcelled by any other revolver no 
It is compact, graceful, easy to carry, easy to handle— 
in every way a gentleman’s weapon for pocket, desk or home. 

Our Free Booklet, ‘* Shots,’’ Tells You More in Detail 
why the Iver Johnson has won its place in public favor. 
Our handsome catalogue goes with it. 

These revolvers can be fitted, at ex 
tra prices, as follows: blued finish, 50c; 
2-inch barrels, no additional charge; 


4-inch barrel, 50c; 5-inch barrel,$1.00; 
6-inch barrel, $1.50; Pearl stocks, 22- 





For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere 
sent prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer will not supply 
n the grip and our name on the barrel 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

( ae ha te h: PB Bekeart Co., 

Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany 


Makers of Iver Johnson Truss Frame Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns. 


no connection between 


It also contains much revolver 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammerless Revolver 


8-inch barrel, nickel-plated 


finish, 32-38 center $6 00 


38 caliber, $1.50; 
fire cartridge 


caliber, $2.50; 38 


will he 
Look for the 


799 Chambers Street 
Alameda, Cal 





























What Barney Oldfield says about 
Goodyear Detachable Tires 


On Universal Rims 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


fter many misgivings as to the practicability of the GOODYEAR 
DETACHABLE TIRE, I finally decided upon its 5 
have driven in seventy-two Aeats and races on circular tracks, and have never had 
accident or tire trouble of any description. 
circular track record from one to fifty miles, and these records have sever been in 


September 28, 1906 


NEW 
Since that time I 
1a tire 
With my Green Dragon 1 hold every world 


langer, 


se in July,’ 





nor have I been defeated in a trial heat or race since I began using GOODY EAR TIRES 


Before my cars were equipped with GOODY EAR TIRES, it was a common ox 
to wear a tire ‘hrongh to the danger line in a five 
Dragon, at the present time are f7vo complete tires, one front and 
been in constant use for the past _fi/teen months without being touched 


rence 
ry ten mile heat. On my Green 
one rear, that have 
except to inflate 





My success with the GOODYEAR TIRE has been the wonder of the past season in 


connection with circular track racing 


My touring car, which has been equipped with 


the same fire, has covered over six thousand miles since I began to use them, and have 


given perfect satisfaction 
detachable tim which is so perfect and 


is the hardest possible test for the auto-tire. The 
LIFE of the AVERAGE tire, racing on a circular 

rack, is MILES. The GOODYEAR 
DETACHABLE isthe onlytirethat could make such 
records as Barney Oldfield tells of. If you would 
know why it stands such severe tests, our Free 
book, ‘‘ How to Select an Auto Tire,”’ will tell you. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce., Seneca St., Akron, Ohio 
Branches: Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; New York, cor. 
Sixty-Fourth St. and Broadway ; Chicago, 82-84 Michigan 
Ave.; Cincinnati,317 E. Fifth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan 
St.; Los Angeles, 932 S. Main St.; San Francisco, Geo. P. 
Moore & Co., 721 Golden Gate Ave.; Buffalo, 719 Main 
St.; Denver, 220 Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave. 





Publish a Magazine in Your Own Town 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
You select your own title, in. 
sert local reading and advertising and put magazine 
out under your own name as editor and proprietor. Par- 
Address Dept. A. 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. 


colored cover nionthly. 


ticulars and samples for postage (10c) 





In my estimation, there is no combdination of tire and 
wmf e 
You know me, 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


Signed) 





HATCHING TIME IS HERE! 
an: so is the new 


Automatic Buckeye Incubator 
Operates Without a Thermometer. 





All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. SOLD ON 
INSTALLMENTS with five years guarantee ijusted 
ready to run when you get it. CATALOGUE FREE 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORCO., Box 21, Springfield,O. 








We Know You Can Build this Boat 
from Pioneer Patterns 





ACK of skill with tools or lack of niidence in y self 
matters not y. We take all the risk of failure. We 





guarantee your success because Pioneer Patterns are so 
§ simple, perfect and practical we kn you lhe s essf 
Weare so confident of this that we will give you 30 
days—a full month's trial. If you are then cissatisfied 
— if Pioneer Patterns are not all we claim for them — simple 
easy to follow, anc thoroughly practical treturn them an 
get your money ba without question o le 
If yo ave not time or inclination to build from patterns, it 
is of course n e n Pioneer Knock- 


asier ¢t t il 
Down frames which include perfect parts— fitted, 
tested, set up complete in our shops, then knocke 


iown for shipment. You have merely to reassemble 
them. The hard part is done for Only ools 
needed. Patter ' ns g abs ely free 

save two-thirds 





with frames. By bu 
the boatbuilder's pri 
nearly their entire cost in freight alone 
Take advantage of this cffer today, build your 
boat complete from Pioneer Patterns or knock- 
down frames, before spring, in your spare hours. 
Write today for free booklet, or sen for big 100-4 4 
on boat Iding. Prices, descript 
t s of 40 styles of boats y ar i} ar 
Money ack if not satished, 


sown frames save 


information 


PIONEER BOAT AND PATTERN CO. 
Wharf 51, Bay City, Mich. 

















‘*Plants & Plans for 
Beautiful Surroundings’’ 


F f invaluable information, illustra 





lowers anche it 





tions of : lawns. I 

shows e est as well as the 

st extensive grounds can easily be 

ade charmir nd attra e. Thereis 
} 

elightful t 


nothing more pleasing an 
tured taste than istic and properly 

planted grounds Write us today. 

Wagner Park Conservatories, 
Box 51 Sidney, Obio 
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MADE OF SIMONDS STEEL 


Simonds Steel is made in a Simonds Steel mill by 
an exclusive Simonds process for Simonds Saws. 


This patented process gives Simonds Steel an unequalled 
uniformity of temper and cutting power — that is why 


Simonds Saws Are the Best 
—and They ARE the Best 


That is why we guarantee every Simonds Saw 
to meet any fair trial—-money back whenever it 
fails to do all that a good saw should. 

Whether you are a carpenter and must have 
the best, or an amateur craftsman who will enjoy 
the best, buy a Simonds Hand Saw. In mills, 
factories, and lumber camps, Simonds Circular, 
Band, Cross-cut and other saws for trade use 
command the highest price, and are conceded 
the standard by which competition is measured. 


This trademark is etched 


ese» 
WARRANTED 


yimonds on every saw —see that it 
ae mn EK appears or refuse to pur- 
Me chase. If you can’t get 
Sp wom a sk a Simonds Saw from 
* ENevane MONTE your dealer, send us 
his name and write us direct— we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


Our Book, “Simonds Guide” 
mailed free on request. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


ENGLAND M 





Was. 
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